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~ STRIKINGLY SUCCESSFUL 


Winslow’s Natural Arithmetic . Liber ty Documents 
Book I., $0.30 ; Book Il., $0.40; Book Ill. . . . $0.50 ee 

Use of the parallel or spiral method, in which the different sub- 9 | A working’ book, in Constitutional Fitatary, pelected and 
jects alternate in accordance with the ability of the child and are not prepared by MABEL HILL, State Normal School, 
presented as complete wholes. A complete index is given in each Lowell Mass. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
book, and the problems correlate with the different branches of study. ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Pu. D., Professor 
| of History in Harvard University. Crown 8vo. 486 


McMaster’s Primary History of the United States $0.60 


A brief history containing a graphic and interesting narrative of 





pages. $2.00. 


“She has shown a fine sense of historic values, and done a capi- 


events, touching only upon those topics most important to children. tal service for the study of modern history in the preparation: of 
The numerous illustrations are historically authentic and form a her book. What distinguishes this admirable book is that it is not 
striking feature of the book. a bald compilation of original documents ; that along with them are 

put subsidiary documents and quotations that explain the circum- 
New Education Readers stances of the original documents, which show how they were re- 





Books I all h garded by leading men of the time, along with critical comment by 
00 Ss . an °9 eac . . - . - . - . $0.35 various writers.” nil ld-Ree d (Ch B Wil 
Reek' M8, C000; eek wv. wk te 45 ee ee 


A new system embodying the best features of the phonic, the 
synthetic, the word, and the sentence methods. It forces nothing 
upon the child, but accomplishes more than other systems attempt. 


No other method gives the child so large a vocabulary, and none is LONGIIANS, GREEN, & CO. 


so thoroughly simple and teachable. : 
91-93 Fifth Ave., New York 


AMERICAN BOOK Cori PANY 14 Beacon St., Boston 


New YorK CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston 


*,* A Prospectus and specimen pages will 
be sent to any address, postpaid. 
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+ POPULAR TEXTS FOR SCHOOLS erman. Itali ‘ 

; Southworth’s Essentials of Arithmetic, Books 1 and II. ; G » Hallan, SP anish, 

¢ Southworth’s New Lessons in Language, anp ; re nN C and other eee books, 

3 English Grammar and Composition. 3 

a 

¢ Educational System of Round-Hand Rational Slant Writing. ; WILLIAM R. JENKINS’ 

2 Ellis’s Young People’s History of Our Country. ; | J 

$ Tilden’s Commercial Geography. + 48th Street and Sixth Avenue, 

> We are confident that the above books will meet the approval of every teacher ; NEW YORK. 

> and school official who will take the time to investigate their worth. O O ia weduaiinieste tie Ctl abil sinh hi 

‘ THOMAS R. SHEWELL & co., : ® other series. : , 
+ 





68 Chauncy St., BOSTON, 111 Fifth Ave,, NEW YORK. 378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. SEND FOR CATALOGUES, 
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Now Ready JT ANGUAGE LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES snssctive course in engiish 


By LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., late Head Master Boston Normal School, and AUGUSTUS H. KELLEY, A.M., Master of Lyman School, Boston. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 255 pages. Price, 50 cents. Sample copy for 30 cents. 


thools. Being from the pen of these well-known, expe- 
With the English Grammar for Grammar Schools recently published, it forms a complete course for Grammar Schoo ‘ 
rienced, and piers <= educators, this book will at once command attention. Teachers and superintendents looking for the best will do well to examine these new text-books. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston — New York — Chicago. 





Correspondence solicited. 


Jo PENCIL PUSHE RS: 


You can get along without using Dixon's PEnciLs; so can a 
wagon without grease. But ct goes hard. You don't have to 
bear down and tire your arm and wrist if your pencil is a Drxon. 
We make them just the best we know how. 


Send 16 cents in stamps for samples that will demonstrate this fact. 


OSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE ARCHITECTURE. 


At length we have a work on school- 
house architecture [School Architec- 
ture.” . By Edmund March Wheelwright. 
Boston: Rogers & Manson. Illustrated. 
350 pp. (8x1l.) Price, $5.00.] that is 
worthy the demand, and for its prepara- 


tion there is cause for gratitude. Many 
millions of dollars are invested annually 
in public and private school buildings, 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have been wasted annually from the lack 
of such a masterpiece as is this work of 
Mr. Wheelwright. 

It is the first adequate treatment the 
subject has received at the hands of an 
American. It will be little short of 
criminal neglect if any school board al- 
lows itself to accept schoolhouse plan? 
until it has carefully consulted this work, 
and any architect who shall attempt ts 
plan a-school building without knowing 
all that this book has to offer upon the 
subject ought to be indictable for mal- 
practice, so to speak. It is the duty of 
every friend of the schools to spread. the 
news that there is a masterpiece on 
schoolhouse architecture. 

The work carefully treats the require- 
ments of every variety of school, ciassi- 
fying them in general as elementary, sec- 
ondary, training and manual training 
schools. While it is distinctively adapted 
to our American needs and conditions, it 
utilizes all that science and art have con- 
tributed in England, France, Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, Prussia, and 
Sweden. 

The work may be styled a comparative 
study in architecture, with 250 descriptive 
illustrations, including practically every 
school building in the United States that 
is valuable for suggestion, and many from 
all the leading countries of Europe. It 
goes without saying that heating, venti- 
lation, and sanitation are given the first 
rank in all cases. Not often does a book 
come to hand of such a nature, of such 
completeness of preparation and reliabil- 
ity in its science and art that one feels 
called upon to accept it as a mission to 
proclaim its merits for the unqualified 
service it will be to the cause of educa- 
tion. 








FALL HUNTING IN THE MAINE 
WOODS. 

The hunting season is now on, and the 
sportsmen have already commenced to 
migrate towards the inexhaustible wood- 
lands and forests of Maine, where game 
in abundance can be found. 

The reports received this year state 
that deer are more plentiful than ever be- 
fore, and during the close season hunters 
who had gone down to camp early, so as 
to get a line on their whereabouts, and be 
able to bag a few deer at the outset, were 
startled at the great numbers which ap- 
peared to be every.where. 

From the Moosehead lake country re- 
ports are to the effect that the guides are 
making ready for more sportsmen than 
ever before, and scores of moose have 
been seen in that vicinity. 

The country along the Penobscot river 
and the Aroostook region are fairly alive 
this year with deer, and this is also con- 
sidered a remarkably good moose terri- 
tory. 

Maine offers scenes and pleasures in 
the line of fishing and hunting all her 
own, and in the chase for big game she 
has no competitors. Deer are not only 
more numerous in Maine, but they grow 
to a much larger size, and the person who 
knows how to handle a gun at all is rea- 
sonably sure of his full quota of deer and 
moose. 

Although deer and moose are usuailyv 
enough to satisfy the appetite of the aver- 
age eportsman, still they are by no means 
the only kinds of game to be found in 
these vast timberlands. Braces of 
smaller game, together with a plentiful 
supply of partridge and quail, have al- 
ready been brought into camp; in thar 
section which lies contiguous to the Dead 
river region, and known as the Rangele; 
region, the farmers are very much 
troubled on account of the numerous dep- 
redations which have this year been made 
by bears on the orchards and cornfields 
Bears are much more plentiful this year 
than ever before, and to the sportsman 
who enjoys this exciting sport this por- 
tion of Maine is an especially desirabic 
spot. 

All ways lead to Maine, and remember 
that the Boston & Maine railroad is the 
only road out of New England that makes 
direct connections for the heart of the 
hunting and fishing region. 

Send two-cent stamp to the general 
passenger department, Boston & Maine 

railroad, Boston, for their illustraved 


book, called “Fishing and Hunting,” 
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Primary, and 


in as great demand as 
Calls for next 


ever before. Do not 


hesitate to write us, if you desire a change 
We want teachers now. 





WM. F. JARVIS, 


AKRON, O. } 
KANSAS CITY. MO. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
remit sag. }| 20 Pemberton $q., Boston, 











KEEPS 
SCHOOL LIFE MOVING 
WITH THE 
MOTION OF THE WORLD 





A JUVENILE ‘‘ REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS.” 


If education be a preparation for 
the business of life, then every 
child should also, from the begin- 
ning, have daily experience of this 
fact.— Herbert Spencer: Education. 


Sample Copy for 2-cent Stamp. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


20 Pemberton Building, Boston, 
General Agents for New England. 











THE MAGAZINE 


am Gducation me 


SupT. RICHARD G. BOONE, EpirTor, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly magazines Fully up to date. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recogniz.s the 
fact that teaching is a great profession and not a 
mere *‘ make shift”’ to get a living. 
Librarians should include Education in their 
lists for the benefit of teachers and of others who 
would keep abreas: of the best educational thought. 
Universally commended by highest educational 
authorities. $3.00 a year, 35 cents a copy. Sample 
copy for six 2-cents stamps. 
THE PALMER CO., Publishers, 

50 Bromfield St. -, Boston, Mass. 





MEMBERS OF THE 


Educational Press Association 
of America. 





Paper. Post-oftce. 
AmericanJournal of Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
American Primary Teacher..... Boston, Mass. 
Amoricaa School d Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Solerado School Journal......... Denver, Col. 
Canadian Tcacher...........-+.+. Toronto, Can, 
IIR Sicccoansnge cen edoreeses Boston, Mass. 
Educational Journal ............ Toronto, Can, 
Educational News............+-++- Newark, Del. 
Educational Review..........-.- New York, N. Y. 
Florida School Exponent........ Jacksonville, Fla. 
Indiana School Journal..--:-.... Indianapolis, Ind 
Interstate Review. ........ «+... Danville, Ill. 
lowa Normal Monthly.......... Dubuque, lowa. 
Journal of Education..........- «Boston, Mass 


Journal of Pedagogy............- — hamton, N.Y, 


Kindergarten Review..........-+ pringfield, Mass. 
Michigan Moderator............ Coats , Mich. 
Midland Schools...........-.+++. Des Mo nes, la, 


Missour!: School Journal.. . Jefferson C ity, Mo, 
Northwestern Journal of Education. Lincoln, Neb. 


Ohio Educatiqnal Monthly...... Columbus, Obio. 
Pennsylvania School Journal... Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Educator..............-. Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education.............. Boston, Mass. 
I ES v5.00 covccccendie New York, N.Y. 
Public School Journal........... Bloomington, Il. 
School Bulletin............... ..8yracuse, N. ¥. 
School Education................ inneapolis, Minn 
ae os nes 5 io 5 ire New York, 

School News and Practical Educator. Taylorville, m 
Southern Schools. .............. Lexin mn, Ky. 
Teachers’ Institute.............. New York, N.Y. 
gag” ae New York, N. ¥ 
Texas School Journal........... Austin, Texas. 
Western Schoo) Journal ........ Topeka, Kansas. 
Wisconsin Jour. of Education..Madison, Wis. 
Western Teacher............... Milwaukee, Wis. 








WHE: sunibinendins with our mavertionne, 
ple@se mention this journal, 


.Boston & Maine Railroad. 
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Fast Train Service 
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St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
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Through Trains. 


For tickets and information appl 
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D. J. FLANDERS, 
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HOTEL ESIPIRE 


Broadway and 634 St., N. Y. City. 
.. « ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF .. .. 


Summer Rates 
$1.00 per Day upward. 


Fiom Grand Central Station take 7th Ave. and 
Broadway cars, seven minutes to EMPIRE, 

From the Fall River Boats take the 9th Ave. 
Elevated to 59th Street, from which Hotel is one 
minute’s walk. 

Within ten minutes of amusement and shopping 
centres. A}l cars pass the Empire. 

Send postal for descriptive booklet. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 





Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
2% Pemberton Square, Boston 





NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscription free. 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO. 
2% Pemberton Square, Boston, Mase, 
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TRUE GREATNESS. 


A POEM ATTRIBUTED TO ALFRED THE GREAT. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE ANGLO-SAXON. 


All men and all women on earth 

Had first their beginning the same; 
Into this world of their birth 

All of one couple they came. 


Alike are the great and the small; 

No wonder that this should be thus; 
For God is the Father of all, 

The Lord and the Maker of us. 


He giveth light to the sun, 
To the moon ana the stars as they stand; 
The soul and the flesh He made one, 
When first He made man in the land. 


Well born alike are all folk 

Whom He hath made under the sky; 
Why, then, on others a yoke 

Now will ye be lifting on high? 


And why be so causelessly proud, 
As thus ye find none are ill born? 

Or why, for your rank, from the crowd 
Raise yourself up in such scorn? 


In the mind of a man, not his make, 

In the earth-dweller’s heart, not his rank, 
Is the nobleness whereof I spake, 

The true, and the free, and the frank. 


But he that to sin was in thrall, 
Ill doing wherever he can, 

Hath left the first lifespring of all, 
His God, and his rank as a man; 


And so the Almighty down-hurled | 
The noble disgraced by his sin, 
Thenceforth to be mean in the world, 
And never more glory to win. 
—Old South Leaflets. 








THEY SAY. 


Proressor R. T. Ery: Let us take for our watch- 
word: Education for all, and industrial education as 
an essential part of education. 


WHAT 


Hexry Sapin: I wish the fences about the 
schoolhouses were so high that the hobby-rider 
could never overleap them. 

SUPERINTENDENT W. B. Ferauson, Middletown, 
Conn.: A graduate from a normal school may fail, 
but she will fail in spite of her normal training, not 
because of it. 

Frank Morton, San Francisco: Grammar prin- 
cipals and first grade teachers should visit the high 
schools frequently and know the relation of their 
work to its work. 

SUPERINTENDENT B. B. Russevt, Brockton, Mass. : 
Children who have attended school but a few months 
will now read with more expression than those who 
were about to enter the grammar classes a few years 
ago, 

Lucta Ames Mrap: If a man writes a bad poem, 
I am not compelled to read it; if he paints a bad pic- 
ture, I need not see it more than once; but if he 
erects an ugly building in my city, he hurts me every 
time I walk the street, and I am helpless. 

Prestpenr Anprew S. Drarer, University of 
Illinois: It is obligatory upon every one engaged in 
supervisory school work to have full knowledge of 
all that is being done the wide world over to diffuse 
publie education, as it is their duty to seize hold of 
those methods and put them to use here, 





MEDICAL INSPECTION. 





Boston First in This Field—How the System Originated—Its Good Effects—The 
Prevention of Contagion--What Inspectors Should Do in the Schools. 





BY EDWARD M. 


6 


GREENE, M. D., 


Medical Inspector of Schools, Boston. 





The first city in this country or abroad to estab- 
lish a system of daily medieal inspection in all the 
public schools was Boston. Since then similar 
methods of inspection have been adopted in New 
York city, Chicago, and in most of the large cities, 
as well as in many of the smaller towns. 

Medical inspection of schools, both public and 
parochial, was begun in Boston in the fall of 1894. 
The immediate occasion which made Dr. Samuel H. 
Durgin’s appeals successful was the unusual preval- 
ence of diphtheria. 

The system of inspection is under the control of 
the board of health. The masters and teachers ap- 
preciate the fact that this work is beneficial to them- 
selves, as well as to the pupils, and are anxious to 
co-operate in carrying it out. The parents see, with 
approval, that their children are safe-guarded from 
danger, and from the general public nothing has 
been heard but commendation. 

Inspectors are generally selected from the younger 
men in general practice. The work requires only 
the ability to make accurate diagnosis. In estab- 
lishing a work of this kind it is important to have 
the support of the whole community. There are 
250 school buildings, and fifty inspectors of schools, 
each doctor thus having five schools, and nearly two 
thousand children under his care. 

The pay of inspectors in Boston is only $200 a 
year. Though the salary is small, the position is 
an honorable one, and likely to increase a young 
man’s reputation, though not his practice directly. 
Children are not allowed to go to his house in con- 
nection with school work, and any that he finds ill. 
are carefully directed to call in their own family 
physician, or, if poor, directed to a proper hospital. 

A monthly report, filled out on a printed form, is 
required from each inspector. The report contains 
a list of the different diseases observed, and the 
number of cases of each disease found in each school. 
It also records the number of pupils sent home; the 
number of vaccinations performed; the number of 
consultations with teachers in regard to such mat- 
ters as sending children out of school for contagious 
disease at home, the determining when they may re- 
turn to school, and giving advice to the teacher on 
any other subject. On the back of the blank forms 
there is printed a classified list of the important or 
common diseases. Inspectors should familiarize 
themselves, if necessary, with the symptoms and ap- 
pearances of all the diseases there mentioned. This 
involves, among other things, a considerable knowl- 
edge of diseases of the skin, which is not always pos- 
sessed by the general practitioner. At the end of 
the year all the reports are tabulated and published 
in the annual report of the board of health. 

The inspector has. to deal with teachers as well as 
pupils. The former receive such instructions in 
regard to the early symptoms of contagious diseases 
as help them to promptly detect suspicious cases, 
and send them to the inspector for examination. 
They are taught the importance of having the child’s 
eves examined when there is a complaint of habitual 
headache, and the necessity of examination for 
polypi, or enlarged tonsils, in mouth breathers, and 
many other useful things. 

The inspector sees only those children to whom 
his attention is called by a printed slip on which the 
teacher has filled out the date, name of the child, the 
number of the schoolroom, and the complaint which 
the child makes, or the symptoms which the teacher 
has noticed. These slips are filled out soon after 


the opening of school, and deposited in a convenient 
place, where the inspector finds them. On his ar- 
rival at school each child is sent out to him for ex- 
amination. On each child’s slip he records his own 
diagnosis, and his advice in regard to excluding the 
child from school, or not, and any remarks he wishes 
to make for the information of the teacher. The 
child hands the slip to the teacher, and the latter 
sends it to the master, who is obliged to keep these 
slips on file, thus preserving in each school a record 
of all the illness that occurs there. An opinion can 
then be formed in regard to the relative sanitary 
condition of each building. Questions of drainage, 
plumbing, heating, and ventilation are not consid- 
ered by the medical inspectors, but are referred for 
investigation to special experts of the board of 
health. 

The children who come under inspection may be 
divided into two classes: 1. Those who are the sub- 
jects of contagious disease and who must be ex- 
cluded from school for the benefit of the other chil- 
dren. 2. Those who are suffering from non-con- 
tagious, though perhaps severe and disabling disease, 
or who are mentally or physically below the normal 
standard. Some of this second class may be ad- 
vised to stay out of school, as in cases of certain 
acute diseases of the eyes or ears, ozaena (if par- 
ticularly offensive), spinal caries, epilepsy, etc. A 
considerable number of children of the first class 
are found—those who are suffering with the specific 
infectious diseases or with contagious parasitic skin 
diseases. Some are found among the poorer chil- 
dren, who have returned to school after some unre- 
ported illness, for which they have had no physician, 
and in whose throats ‘the bacilli of diphtheria are 
sometimes discovered; others are found to be still in 
the desquamating stage of scarlet fever. 

The inspector should always have with him one or 
more of the diphtheria culture outfits, which are sup- 
plied by the board of health, and take a culture 
from every case of acute pharyngitis or tonsilitis 
which he sees. Many cases of diphtheria can be dis- 
covered in no other way. After a culture has been 
made, the child is sent home to remain until a re- 
port has been received from the laboratory on the 
following day. If a case of contagious disease is 
discovered, the child’s books are wrapped up in a 
bundle and sent to the board of health for disin- 
fection or destruction, and the desk and seat are 
washed by the janitor with a strong solution of cor- 
rosive sublimate or formaldehyde. 

If more than one contagious disease is found in. 
any room, every child is sometimes examined by the 
inspector. Clinical thermometers are never used, 
on account of the difficulty of thoroughly disinfect- 
ing them. For a tongue depressor a thin, narrow 
piece of pine wood is used and burned after use, so 
that nothing is carried from one child’s*mouth to 
another’s. This is a very important precaution, and 
has been the means of forestalling criticisms. The 
practice of having a child use his own finger for a 
tongue depressor is strongly condemned, in spite of 
its convenience, as the soiling of the fingers with 
the secretions of the mouth would greatly increase 
the danger of spreading the contagion. 

The question of excluding children affected with 
pulmonary tuberculosis has arisen. For the child’s 
own sake, as well as to protect others, we advise the 
exclusion of such children. To protect the healthy 
from the dangers of contagion is hardly more im- 
portant than to improve the condition of those who 
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are more or less defective physically. Often they TERRITORIAL ACQUISITIONS OF THE UNITED STATES FROM 1776 TO 1900. 
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SHIFILESSNESS. STORIES TOLD AT THE FIRST THANKS. 


figures on the blackboard at normal distances, and if 
this is not easily done, or if there are habitual head- 
aches without other obvious cause, we have the 
parents advised to take such children to an oculist 
for expert examination. Many of them go to hos- 
pital clinics, where, 1 am sorry to say, they are some- 
times turned over to young and incompetent assist- 
ants, and return to school wearing improper glasses, 
and without relief from their unpleasant symptoms. 
The labor of examining so many cases of errors of 
refraction proves tedious and uninteresting to the 
older and abler oculists of the hospital staff. Cer- 
tainly great good could be accomplished by having 
a competent oculist make a systematic examination 
at the school, once at least, of all the children in 
the grammar school grade. The Boston board of 
health has not yet been able to see its way to hav- 
ing this service performed. 

Much has been done in giving advice to individual 
pupils on the subject of proper clothing, food, exer- 
cise, and cleanliness. Inspectors are sometimes in- 
vited to address the teachers of their schools on such 
subjects, and sometimes mothers of younger children 
have been present to hear such addresses. 

A great and salutary lesson in personal cleanli- 
ness, and one long remembered, was taught the chil- 
dren a few years ago when a systematic inspection 
was made of the heads of all the school children in 
Boston, for the purpose of discovering pediculi 
capitis. One-half of all the children were found to 
be infected, more or less, with these parasites, in 
some cases to a very disgraceful extent. In one of 
my primary schools, where the pupils were nearly all 
children of ignorant foreigners recently arrived 
from the “old country,” nine-tenths of all the chil- 
dren were found to be infected. The need of proper 
treatment was so urgent that an exception was made 
in this one instance to the rule forbidding the giving 
of prescriptions, and each infected child was given 
printed directions to buy and properly use a good 
supply of crude petroleum. Those who were found 
on subsequent examination to have neglected this 
advice were promptly excluded from school until 
they returned clean. Some heart-burning was occa- 
sioned among the mothers and children of the better 
class who were taken by surprise at our diagnosis, 
but we heard much more of commendation than of 
criticism. 

Shower baths have been put into the basements 
of some of the recently constructed school buildings, 
and children are now allowed and sometimes re- 
quested to make a systematic use of them during 
school hours.—Adopted from Address. 








It is well to supply the library with the speeches 
of the prominent men now in the house and the 
senate on important measures that come before those 
bodies. By all means these should be at the dis- 
posal of the young men, not only in civil govern- 
ment and political economy classes, but as well for 
their debating clubs. Reports of speeches in the 
various newspapers are aways abridged, and usually 


garbled for political effect—The Academy. 








BY COLONEL F. W. PARKER, 


Grant that one of the fundamental weaknesses 
under which society suffers is careless, shiftless, 
and indifferent work that falls short of its inten- 
tions. A valid arraignment may be made in a few 
words. It is difficult to state the worst or compre- 
hend the boundaries of  shiftlessness. Badly 
cooked, stomach-destroying, liver-hardening comes- 
tibles head the list. More human beings are killed 
or doomed to live lives of hopeless misery through 
bad cooking than by whiskey. To be sure indigesti- 
ble food does its work more quietly than alcohol, but 
its very quietness seems to be its greatest fault. 
There is no good reason why the fatal effects of a 
greasy doughnut should not be shown in pictured 
text-books by the side of the evil effects of in- 
toxication. The category of bad work is a long one. 
Build a house, employ an architect, make a contract, 
employ a superintendent to watch the contractor, 
watch everything yourself, and then thank God if 
the first heavy rain doesn’t penetrate the roof. Put 
the health of your family in the hands of a plumber, 
and have him defy all the laws of hygiene and 
sanitation, pipes on the cold side of the house, traps 
that leak, filling the house with deadly sewer gas; 
these are the common experiences, common not only 
to the trades, but to. the professions. One per cent. 
of the lawyers do the main business of the law. 
The ignorance of the average physician is appalling. 
We search the world for ministers to establish genu- 
ine life-saving stations. And as for competent 
teachers, it behooves us to say little. Am I wrong 
in declaring that the world is filled with incom- 
petents, with persons who have never learned to do 
real genuine, honest work? You may of course 
point to the many exceptions; so can I, but they 
only prove the rule. Inefficient work is immoral; 
its main stimulus is money, reward, or fame, gener- 
ally money. Genuine work must have a high, noble 
incentive, an incentive that means putting some- 
thing really good into human life. Work for a low 
motive is always drudgery. The best work, however 
difficult, carries with it enthusiasm, exhilaration, 
strong interest. It is a truism that an ideal deter- 
mines everything that goes into its realization. 
Most of the children in the schools work or drudge 
for the lowest motives—per cents., rewards, promo- 
tions, degrees. They are systematically trained into 
selfishness. Working for per cents. and degrees 
means generally short-cuts to the goal—a goal that 
is worthless in itself. Millions of children are 
struggling for paltry rewards and millions of men 
shortening the line between themselves and the 
money they work for. Is one the cause, the other 
the effect? If not what relation do they bear to 
each other? 

This is a strong arraignment, and whether we 
believe it true or not, it behooves us to examine how 
far the methods of the schools tend to aggravate or 
to remedy these conditions. The elimination of 
prizes in our schools, and the substitution of more 
rational incentives to study have proven beneficial. 
This change has resulted in the development of a 
better spirit and in the awakening of higher motives, 





GIVING DINNER TABLE. 


BY BLANCHE E, HAZARD, 
Teacher of History in the Rhode Island State Normal School. 





[A dialogue adapted from the original accounts given 
by the Pilgrim Fathers.] 

This dialogue was given by six boys of our ninth grade 
class in the Observation school at the Thanksgiving ex- 
ercises in 1900. It was written for them merely, but they 
entered so thoroughly into the spirit of it, and their 
audience seemed to enjoy the stories so much, that I 
send the dialogue out to fulfill perhaps a larger mission. 

Original sources can be made vastly interesting, even 
to young children, wisely selected, happily illustrated, 
and adapted where necessary, keeping the spirit where 
the original quaint wording must be dropped. 

If each teacher would make an enlarged reproduction 
of this map on a blackboard or brown paper, and put it 
in plain sight of the audience and pupils, much clearer 
conceptions of the Pilgrims’ route and landing places 
will be gained. If, again, a low table set out with old 
pewter dishes on a snowy damask cloth can be used as 
the centre of the group of five or six girls and the six 
boys, all dressed in Pilgrim costume, the seene will seem 
doubly real as they speak these lines. Even in the 
choice of our boys for the parts, we selected a short, 
thick-set lad to be Miles Standish, and one who was par- 
ticularly shy and bashful to be John Alden. The girls, 
by taking care in selecting, may all look well the part 
of demure Pilgrim maidens. 


INTRODUCTION BY GOVERNOR WILLIAM BRAD- 
FORD. 


You ask us for a round of stories, and ask me to begin, 
and because a governor must be the servant of his peo- 
ple, I comply—you shall have your stories; they will be 
like our Pilgrim lives, I fear, full of sorrow, yet full of 
hopes and of brave deeds. Those days which we spent 
in the shallop exploring Massachusetts bay had many 
adventures in them which we have never taken time to 
recount. 

You recall that November day when we Game to anchor 
off Cape Cod. We were full of joy and thanksgiving at 
finding ourselves once more near land, even if we were 
far from the Hudson, where we had hoped to land, and 
if there were no friends nor homes to welcome and 
cheer us. 

As soon as we had fairly anchored, some fifteen of us 
waded to the shore, at about a bow-shot’s distance, to 
fetch some wood and to spy out the land. The sand- 
hills reminded us of the downs in Holland. We found 
oak, pine, and birch trees, and gathered our wood easily, 
for it was plentiful. 

Captain Gosnold, Captain Henry Hudson, and Captain 
John Smith had told the English people about this cape. 
From their accounts and by what we saw that afternoon, 
we realized that it would never do to plant our colony 
off this bleak, sandy point. We decided to explore the 
bay for a spot where a brook and fertile land made some 
promise of a good loeation. It was decided, also, that 
this exploring must be done by a few of our men in the 
small boat which we had brought over in the Mayflower 
stowed away between decks. This shallop could sail 
along shore in shallow water, and up into the creeks. 
Meanwhile you women and children were to stay here 
in the Mayflower to do what you pleased, and enjoy 
yourselves the best you could. 

Nay, pray, Mistress Priscilla, do you blush when 1 
speak of our leaving John Alden and the other younger 
men here in the Mayflower, while Captain Miles Stand- 
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ish led the others? No doubt John would have gone with 
us in the shallop if his years and gray hairs had been 
more in number. He did go on the excursion on Cape 
(od, made while the carpenters were repairing the shal- 
John, tell us the story of that adventure. 


JOHN ALDEN’S STORY. 

We started on the fifteenth day of November. Cap- 
tain Miles Standish ordered our company of sixteen men 
to march in single file. Each man carried musket and 
sword. . First we followed the shore until we spied five 
people and a dog coming towards us. These savages 
turned almost immediately and ran away with might 
and main into the woods, whistling their dog after them. 
We followed the trace of their footsteps for over ten 
miles that afternoon. At night we set up the sentinels, 
kindled a fire, and settled ourselves for the night. I 
cannot tell you all about that excursion. We marched 
day after day “through boughs and bushes, and under 
hills and through valleys—tore our very a’ mor in pie<es,” 
but could neither meet any Indians nor find their homes 
or fresh water for ourselves. Our victuals were dry bis- 
cuit and Holland cheese. Once we followed a deer to a 
spring of fresh water. “Then we were heartily glad, 
and sat us down and drunk our first New England water 
with as much delight as ever we drunk in all our lives.” 
This was the beginning of good fortune for us. Soon 
we came upon a “plain ground” with “some signs where 
the Indians had formerly planted their corn.” We 
found walnut trees full of nuts. Then, best of all, a 
field where there were traces of a house and a big black 
kettle—evidently some European ship’s kettle. In a 
heap of sand near by we found a “little old basket full 
of very fair corn of that very autumn’s harvest, yellow, 
red, and blue ears, making three or four bushels in all. 

“We held a consultation, and concluded to take the 
kettle and as much of the corn as we could carry away 
with us; and that if we could find any people when our 
shallop came along that way to give them the kettle and 
parley with them for the corn. We took all the ears, 
and put a good deal of loose corn in the kettle for the 


lop. 


men to bring away on a staff. 

“And thus, as you know, we came both weary and 
welcome home, and delivered our corn into the common 
That was the seed we 


store, to be kept for the seed.” 
Perhaps 


planted this spring and harvested this autumn. 
| might confess that one ear of red corn I gave to Pris- 
cilla Mullins, and that Mistress Priscilla Alden has it 
now, 
STHPHEN HOPKINS’ STORY. 
Governor Bradford says that I am to tell you the story 
our cruise in Massachusetts bay, so I begin my story 
Without making “much ado about nothing.” 
When we returned from our Cape Cod excursion, we 
lound the shallop nearly ready. On November 27 we 
| out, with Master Jones as our leader. We men felt 
le had treated us fairly, even if the women felt he had 


played us a mean trick in landing us far from the Hud- 
son river. 

“It proved we were to battle with rough weather and 
cross winds. Several.of us left the shallop—marched 
along the shore in a heavy snowstorm, Some of the 
people that are dead took the original of their death 
there.” 

The next day our parties found each other, and that 
night Master Jones, wearied with marching, urged us to 
make “our rendezvous under a few pine trees. As it 
fell out, we got three fat geese and six ducks to our sup- 
per, which we ate with soldiers’ stomachs, for we had 
eaten little all that day.” 

When morning came we found this spot would not be 
suitable for a settlement, so explored more creeks, went 
to the cornfield we had rifled before, found the rest of 
the corn, but no people. Of this we were not wholly 
sorry. We found a bag of beans and a bottle of oil. 

We sent Master Jones home with the weaker members 
cf our company, and sent our corn by them. Then we 
ranged and searched until we found bowls, trays, dishes, 
fair new mats, and a great quantity of red powder. 
Finally we found two houses left without occupants. 

That next night the shallop joined us, and our re- 
united company discussed the still unsettled question of 
where we were to make our settiement. Some of us 
were in favor of this spot; others, not satisfied with the 
place, wished to make further discovery within the bay. 

It was now December. On the sixth day we set out 
once more from the Mayflower,—Captain Standish, Mas- 
ter Carver, Governor Bradford, Edward Winslow, and 
fourteen others. 

Miles Standish was leader, and can tell you the story 
of our first encounter with the Indians. 

CAPTAIN MILES STANDISH’S STORY. 

Master Stephen Hopkins asks me to tell the story of 
the first encounter. Must I, good friends, speak for 
myself? Young John Alden has once again spoken be- 
fore me, but not for me. Again, I perceive I must speak 
for myself. Briefly, though, I warn ye, for I am a man 
of few words. My gun me bettter than my 
tongue. 

After beating about the bay for a day and a half, some 
of us landed, and went ranging up and down until the 
sun began to draw low, and the sixth day of December 
Then we went towards the shore, 

We spied 
They came 


serves 


was nearly done. 
thinking to go aboard the shallop once more. 
‘it a great way off, and called to the sailors. 
as soon as they could, rejoicing to see us emerge from 
“We were weary and faint, for 


the woody shore again. 
We got some fire- 


we had eaten nothing all that day.” 
wood and supper, then settled for our night’s rest, set- 
ting our watch, as usual. “About midnight we heard a 
cry, and our sentinels called, ‘Arm! 
bestirred ourselves, shot off a couple of 
We concluded that it 


great hideous 
Arm!’ So we 
muskets, and the noise ceased. 
was a company of wolves or foxes.” 


The next morning, while we were at breakfast, “we 
heard a great and strange cry which we knew to be the 
same voices, though they varied their note. One of our 
company, who was on the look out, came running in, 
and cried, ‘They are men! Indians! Indians!’ and just 
then their arrows came flying amongst us.” Our men 
ran with all speed to get their arms, for before break- 
fast they had taken them with other luggage down to 
the shore, ready to be put on board the shallop. Fortu- 
nately, they got them and put them to good use. In the 
meantime, having a flint-lock musket, I made a shot. I 
“urged the men not to fire at random, for we had little 
shot to spare. We feared for the men in the shallop, 
and called to know how it was with them. They an- 
swered, ‘Well! Well!’ and ‘Be of good courage!’” Our 
men were no sooner ready than the enemy began to as- 
sault them. “There was a lusty man who was thought 
to be their captain. He stood behind a tree, within half 
a musket shot of us, and from there let his arrows fly 
at us. He was seen to shoot three arrows,” which we 
dodged. “At length, one of our men took full aim at 
him, after which he gave an extraordinary cry, and away 
they all went.” How many there had been we could not 
tell, for it was “in the dark of the morning.” Some said 
forty, and some said more. So after we had given 
thanks to God for our deliverance, we took our shallop 
and went on our journey. This place we called the First 
Encounter. 

Now ask Mate Clarke to tell you about his island. 


MATE JOHN CLARKE’S STORY. 


I prithee, Captain Mile&&® Standish, do not leave me 
alone to plunge into that cold salt spray again, to feel 
the ice freéze my garments stiff while I search in the 
storm for a resting place for my weary, half-frozen com- 
rades. Must I go on with the tale, Governor Bradford? 
Yea? Since vou and Captain Standish both give order, 
I can do naught but obey. Have courage, friends, my 
sad adventures end in a peaceful Sabbath. 

We had sailed for some hours on the afternoon of De- 
cember 8, when it began to snow and rain. “The seas 
began to be very raugh”; the hinges of the rudder broke, 
so that we could steer no longer with it. Two men with 
much ado were obliged to steer with a couple of oars. 
Then our mast broke in three pieces, and the sail fell 
overboard. The tide, however, was with us, and our 
men rowed lustily. Just after darkness came down, “we 
made for an island before us, reaching it safely, though 
it was encompassed by many rocks.” We fell upon a 
piece of sandy ground, where our shallop did ride safe 
and secure all that night. Not knowing we were on an 
uninhabited island, fearing Indians, some of us wanted 
to keep in the boat. Others were so weak and cold that 
they could not endure it. They went ashore, and with 
much hard work got fire, in spite of everything being 
wet. Later the rest of the people were glad enough to 
follow them, for “after midnight the wind shifted to the 
northwest, and it froze hard.” ‘But though this had 
been a day and a night of much trouble and danger, God 
gave us a morning of comfort and refreshing.” The 
next day was fair and sunshiny, and we found ourselves 
to be on an island secure from the Indians. We dried 
our clothes, fixed our fire-pieces, rested ourselves, and 
“gave God thanks for his mercies.” 

“This being the last day of the week, we prepared to 
keep the Sabbath there.” I need not tell you how, for 
you Pilgrims surely know. Ask, rather, of Master Ed- 
ward Winslow, whom we so often call the brain of our 
little colony, how it came about that Plymouth was 
chosen for our final settlement. 


MASTER EDWARD WINSLOW’S STORY. 


There’s little more to tell beside that which all ye good 
men and good women know. Our shallop party was near 
the end of the labor. On Monday we sounded the har- 
bor and found it fit for shipping. Things looked brighter 
in the daylight. The land which the night’s storm hid 
from our sight now showed itself as we came near. We 
“marched up into the land and found divers cornfields 
and little running brooks, a place fit for situation for 

At least, it was the best we felt that we 
The winter season and our necessity made 


our colony. 
could find. 
us glad to accept of it.” 

So we returned to the big ship again with this news, 
which did much to comfort your hearts. 





The London Academy offered a prize for the most 
suitable inscription to place on the proposed memo. 
rial to John Ruskin in Westminster. The prize was 
awarded to this :— 

He taught us 
To Hold 
In Loving Reverence 
Poor Men and Their Work 
Great Men and Their Work 
God and His Work. 
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TRAFFIC ON AMERICAN RIVERS. 


W. WALLACE, 


BY R. 


Besides the immense ocean transportation busi- 
ness of this country, and that of the Great Lakes, 
there is a very large and constantly increasing 
traffic on our American rivers that refuses to be 
overlooked. The New York Marine Journal states 
that this river traffic—exclusive of arms of the 
ocean reaching inland—already amounts to the vast 
sum of 100,000,000 tons a year. And this is the 
more remarkable when it is recalled that almost all 
our navigable rivers are paralleled by one or more 
lines of railway, and thus the river trade has very 
real and very keen competition. Yet, despite this 
competition, both railroad and river traffic is steadily 
on the increase. 

An example of this river transportation is seen in 
the Hudson river. To say nothing of passenger 
traffic, the freight trade of the Hudson, for the 130 
miles between Albany and Néw York, is very large. 
Great shipments of grain and lumber are sent 
through the Erie Canal from Buffalo to New York, 
and these are floated on the Hudson from Albany. 
The canal boats from Whitehall on Lake Champlain, 
bearing the productions of the north country, also 
find their way to tide-wajgr through the Hudson, 
to be unloaded at the docks and elevators of the 
metropolis. 

On the Pacific side, the Columbia river carries its 
share of the products of Washington and Oregon. 
For about 300 miles the Columbia is the dividing 
line between these two states, and of service to each. 
Then at what is known as the Great Bend, it turns 
sharply northward through the centre of Washing- 
ton. For almost its entire length, it is navigable to 
larger or smaller craft. Overflowing the bottom 
lands, as the Nile does Egypt, a rich, alluvial deposit 


is left, making these very fertile grain areas. The 
state of Washington raised in 1900 no less than 


35,000,000 bushes of grain; mined 1,775,000 tons of 
coal; cut 537,000,000 feet of lumber, 77,000,000 
laths, and 3,000,000,000 shingles. A large part of 
these products found outlet by the Columbia. And 
then there was the product of her salmon canneries, 
the total output of which—on the Washington side 
alone—for 1900 was $891,514. ‘These products al- 
ready create a large river traffic, to be augmented 
greatly as the country becomes more thickly settled. 
The traffic of the Mississippi, with its forty-four 
navigable tributaries, is very great. Coursing 
among the grain fields, forests, grazing lands, and 
coal fields, in its upper and middle sections, and 
through the cotton and sugar plantations in its 
southern section, immense quantities of the products 
of these sections find their way to the terminals. 
Large ocean steamers come up to New Orleans, 
which has become the second port for exports in the 
country. What a vast commerce floats on this 
mighty stream and its affluents—the Arkansas, the 
Red, the Tennessee, and the Ohio! Thirteen great 
river on its larger tributa- 
ries—are, to a large degree, dependent upon it to 
get their cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco, sugar, lumber, 
coal, iron, and steel to the distributing centres. 
According to the latest available statistics, the 
total number of vessels in the carrying trade of the 
Of these, 
over. The 


barges, ete. 


states—bordering the 


Mississippi and its branches was 7,445. 
1.106 five tons and 
others—6,339— 


were steamers of 


unrigged vessels, 
These moved for the year 30,000,000 tons of freight. 


The following table will show the tonnage on the 


were 


main stream, and some of its feeders :— 


peo on deeedne ve és 8,971,182 tons 


Mississippi proper 

Cg A Rs yy 7,770,565 tons 
Monongahela ..........cccce0cee «0,094,932 tons 
Kanawha 1,145,202 tons 


NS Ey We, a 5 SUS ae é alk 1,119,362 tons 
ESE TEES OPT a, eee 1,663,817 tons 
The total freight earnings was $16.335.503. De- 
sides this, the passenger traffic was $10,858,894. 
Traffie on the Mississippi has two serious draw- 
backs at present, the first of which is the lessening 
volume of water. As the country about its head 
vaters is dennded of its forests, the rainfall seems 
lo diminish, and the river is consequently lowered. 
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SUPERINTENDENT A. J. JACOBY, 
Milton, Mass. 


The other is the formation of bars every here and 
there, requiring extensive dredging. As an ex- 
ample of what has to be done, take the Tennessee 
river, which now from its source to its mouth—650 
miles—is navigable by steamboats. Its tributaries 
furnish 750 miles more, available to steamboats. 
This is a total of 1,400 miles of navigable waters, 
always free from ice, and through a region of great 
agricultural and mineral resources. But to secure 
this, the government has spent $6,000,000 already. 
This aids one to see what must be done to make the 
great river and its affluents as useful to the country 
as they might be. That the improvements will be 
made is reasonably sure, as the ever-growing traffic 





makes it imperative. 








THE DULL BOY. 


Who is the “dull boy”? To the Greek professor 
he is the boy who cannot learn Greek. ‘T'o the pro- 
fessor of mathematics he is the boy who cannot learn 
ealeculus. To the whole literary or classical faculty 
he is the poor fool whose brains will only absorb 
facts of physics or chemistry. To the witty man he 
is that awful creature who sits solemn over the latest 
joke or epigram. To the serious man he is the 
laughing ninny who persists in treating life as a 
comedy. 

In brief, the “dull boy” is the square peg whom 
somebody is trying to fit into a round hole——New 
York World. 


PROBLEMS FROM 


GEOGRAPHY. 





Selected from Winslow’s Natural Arithmetic, 
Book Three.* 

There should be some opportunities for strenuous 
work in the upper grade in the grammar school. 
This is provided for in this series as the following 
examples show:— 

1. The equatorial diameter of the earth is 7,926 
miles. Find its circumference. 

2. Find the length in miles of one degree of 
longitude at the equator of the earth. 

3. Find the number of square miles upon the 
earth’s surface. 

!. If about one-fourth of the earth’s surface is 
land and the entire population of the earth is about 
1,523,000,000, how many people are there, upon the 
average, to the square mile? 

5. The diameter of the 
What is its cireumference? 

6. The same side of the moon is always turned 
About how many square miles of 


moon is 2,160 miles. 


toward the earth. 
the moon are there which we never see? 

7. How far does any point at the equator of the 
earth move in a day on account of the revolution of 
the earth upon its axis? 

8. Ata point between the equator and the north 
pole where the circle, or parallel of latitude, is two- 
thirds as the equator, how 
many miles an hour are points on that circle carried 


large as the cirele at 


hv the revolution of the earth? 


9, The moon is about 240,000 miles from the 
earth. How many miles does it travel in going 


around the earth? 

10. The moon revolves around the earth in about 
twenty-seven days. About how many miles a day 
does it travel in its revolution ? 


*Ametican Book Company 


OUTLINES AND RECREATIONS IN LITER. 
ATURE*—(XXIL) 


BY CHARLES B. 


ROBERT BURNS. (1759—1796.) 
Birthplace.—Alloway, Ayrshire, Scotland. 
Parentage.—Parents were humble peasants, both 

pious and honest. 
Education.—Common schools of Ayrshire. 
Friends.—John Ballantyne, Dugald Stewart, Sir 
Walter Scott, and Francis Jeffrey. 
Exciséman in department of Dum- 


KELLEY. 


Public Life fries. 
Traveled through Scotland. 
( Cotter’s Saturday 
Night. 
Saoss } Tam o’ Shanter. 


Man Was Made to 
Mourn. 
| The Jolly Beggars. 
{ Highland Mary. 
Songs | The Banks o’ Doon. 
and 4 Auld Lang Syne. 
Ballads | John Anderson my 
| Jo, ete. 

Masterpiece.—The ‘Cotter’s Saturday Night.** 

Qualities.—Tender, humorous, refined, strong per- 
ception. 

Criticism.—Burns is by far the greatest poet that 
ever sprung from the heart of the people and lived 
and died in a humble condition.— Wilson. 

Burial Place.—St. Michael’s Churchyard, Ayr 
shire. 


Literary Works 4 








*Copyrighted, 1897. 
**Tam o’ Shanter is given by some authorities. 








MANUAL TRAINING IN THE GRAMMAR 
CLASSROOM.—(P.) 


BY ELI PICKWICK, JR., NEWARK, N. J. 


MODEL NINE. BLOTTER TOP. 


Lead the pupils to see the lines on the model 
made by the bevel; indicate same in sketch and me- 
chanical drawing, as suggested in Fig. 18. In dimen- 


























Fig. 19, 


sioning the space between two lines near together, 
use either of the methods indicated. 

l‘or this model use basswood 1-4 of an inch thick. 
Prepare the stock step by step, reducing it to an ob- 
long of the required dimensions. For the bevel, 
draw a line on the face side 1-8 of an inch from the 
edges all around, and a line on each edge 1-8 of au 
inch from the face side. In laying out the bevel 


use the compasses in this way: shorten the penc'! 
leg abont 1-4 of an inch, set the required amount 
for the bevel, then holding the side of the needle leg 











Fig. 20. 
against the edge, draw the line on the face. In a 
similar way draw all the lines. Make a straight, 
clean cut, removing the corner from the line on the 
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face to the line on the edge. Cut across the grain 
first, lengthwise of the grain afterwards. When fin- 
ishing with sandpaper be very careful to presérve 
sharp edges and corners. . 

Variations of this model in both outline and sur- 
face decoration are shown in row three, Fig. 16. 


MODEL TEN. PICTURE MOUNT. 


In this lesson we have the bevel applied to a 
curved outline. Show that the lines indicating 
seme are concentric ares. The sketch and drawing 
may show the problem assembled, as in Fig. 19, or 
eich piece may be treated separately, and the final 
arrangement of parts shown by the model. 

Use basswood 1-4 of an inch thick for the square, 
and 3-16 of an inch thick for the circular piece; 
make the square first. In cutting the circle, work 
with extreme caution to Keep exactly to the line, and 
avoid splitting, both in getting the fundamental 
outline and in making the bevel. 

Finish both pieces, locate the position of the cir- 


inches of bristol board or thin leather to the lower 
end of the back and to the sides with 3-8 of an inch 
brass eseutcheon pins. Decorate the back. The 
sixth row in Fig. 16 shows other forms of the match 
receiver made in similar material. 








THE PROMISSORY NOTE.- (11.) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT AARON B. COLE, 
Plainville. Mass, 





Sixth, as a rule, a promissory note must be pay- 
able in money; that is, legal tender. Under the 
laws which allowed the organization of the old state 
banks, it is doubtful if a note payable in the bank 
bills of one of such banks would be a negotiab!'e 
promissory note. 

“Legal tender” is defined as “that currency which 
has been made suitable by law for the purposes of a 
tender in the payment of debts.” Foreign money 
of any kind or denomination is not a legal tender. 
It may be interesting to know also that the cent is 

















Fig. 21. 


cular piece, decorate the portion of the square out- 
side the circle, glue on the circular piece, and put 
the picture in place. The finished form, together 
with other applications of similar principles, are 
shown in the fourth row of Fig. 16. 


MODEL ELEVEN. LETTER OPENER. 


This lesson offers a wide range for individuai 
thought. The new work is cutting a wide bevel, 
and cutting to a sharp edge. Fig. 20 shows a very 
simple form. 

lor this lesson use gumwood or red cedar 1-8 of 
an inch thick. 

I)raw the design on the wood, working from a 
centre line. Square a line across at the point of 
division, between handle and blade. Cut carefully 
to the outline; find out particularly about the direc- 








Fig, 22. 


tion of the grain, and bevel the blade from the cen- 
tre line to a eutting edge on either side. Finish as 
outlined above. The fifth row in Fig. 16 shows fin- 
ished forms. 


MODEL TWELVE. MATCH RECEIVER. 


Make sketch and drawing of the two different 
shaped pieces of wood in this lesson, and show the 
proper assemblage from the model. 

Make and finish the three pieces of wood as per 
igs. 21, 22, using basswood 1-4 of an inch thick. 
lasten the two side pieces to the back with brads, 


Fasten an oblong 2 3-4 x 2 


hiiling from the back. 


not a legal tender. By this is probably meant that 
when it is possible to use a coin of a higher de- 
nomination, the cent need not be received in pay- 
ment of a debt or in making change. 

In New York a note payable in “Canada money” 
was not negotiable. 

In Ohio, however, a note payable “in current 
Ohio bank notes” was held a_ valid negotiable 
promissory note. 

In Vermont a note payable in stores to the value 
of $50 was held a good note, but, strangely enough, 
a promise to pay one ounce of gold in the same state 
is not a note. 

This can probably be explained by the fact that 
the stores had a definite value, viz., $50, while the 
ounce of gold was a commodity with no assigned 
value. 

As has just been intimated, the sum_ payable 
must be certain or definite. Just what the words 
“certain and definite” 
needs a little explanation. ‘The sum need only be 
such an amount as can be definitely computed from 
the face of the paper without resorting to any out- 
side evidence. ‘This may be illustrated by a time 
note having four months to run, drawing six per 
cent. interest. 

In such a note the amount due would be the prin- 
cipal plus the interest, or it would be an amount 
which could be computed from the note. It has 
heen held in Iowa that an agreement on the part of 
the maker to pay “collection and attorney’s fees” if 
not paid when due will not invalidate a note. 

We quote’ from the decision on the case men- 
tioned: “The agreement for the payment of attor- 
ney’s fees in no sense increased the amount of 
money which was payable when the notes fell .due, 
and we are unable to see that it rendered that 
amount. uncertain in the least degree. It simply 
imposed an additional liability in case suit should be 
brought, and such liability did not become absolute 
until an action was instituted. This agreement re- 
lates rather to the remedy upon the note, if the legal 
remedy be pursued, to enforce its collection, than to 
the sum which the maker is bound to pay.” Sperry 
v. Ilow, 32 Iowa, 184. (1871.) 

At the beginning of this article we gave a quotation 
which said, among other things, that the payment 
must not depend upon any contingency, nor be desig- 
nated out of any particular fund. The contingeney 
we have already spoken of, but a word must be said 
about the particular fund. In New York a party 
promised to pay a certain sum at a definite time out 
of the proceeds of ore to be raised and sold from a 
certain bed. The court very promptly declared that 
this was not a note. “Here was a contingency; the 
fund might turn out to be inadequate, in which case 
there would be no obligation to pay at any time.” 
| Denio, 159. (1847.) 

The sum payable is usually written in two places 
on the face of a note, once in numerals at the upper 
left-hand corner, or a punch is used and the fig- 
ures are cut from the paper, and a second time in 
the body of the When 
amounts differ, the body of the note will govern. 


instrument. these two 


Should the w riting be omitted by any mistake, and 


mean in this particular case, 


it can be proven a mistake, usually the figures will 
be taken to be the correct amount. If both were 
omitted, n® evidence would be admitted to show that 
any amount was intended. 

Seventh, the note must be signed by the maker. 
It is not absolutely necessary that his name be in the 
lower right-hand corner. He may sign anywhere he 
pleases, but it is better that the name be in its 
proper place, and that it be written in full. It can 
be signed by any character the maker chooses. It is 
sufficient if it cam be identified as his signature and 
that he did sign, and intended to sign, the proper 
instrument. Look out for the phrase “intended to 
sign,” for it will be taken up again. The question 
often arises among people, and we have heard it 
awmong teachers as well, whether a note written in 
lead pencil is legal. The answer is a very positive 
tO” Ng 
. The law does not look so much at the manner of 
doing as at the state of the mind when the thing is 
done. We presume that a note written in crayon on 
a piece of board would be as good as if written on 
the finest parchment. The question will arise, 
“Was there-a consideration sufficient to warrant 
such a note?” if so, it will hold. It will be remem- 
hered that it was stated that the unimportant parts 
of the note were underlined twice. We will com- 
mence with “value received,” and go backwards. 
As was said, this need not be inserted. Value re- 
ceived will be implied in every note. It is better 
to be on the safe side, however, and insert it. “With 
interest’ may or may not be inserted. The general 
laws of business recognize the fact that men are not 
giving something for nothing, and hence it is to be 
expected that when one loans money he will receive 
interest in return. Where a special rate is agreed 
upon it must be stated, or the regular rate (usually 
six per cent.) can be collected. Where no interest 
is to be paid, it must be so stated in the note. 
Where days of grace are in use interest will be col- 
lected for those also. Demand notes have no days 
of grace, but interest will be reckoned to the date of 
demand. If payment is not made at the time of 
demand, or if payment is not made at the expiration 
of the specified time, the legal rate will run for the 
remainder of the time until paid. There is ne 
statutory form for computing interest, but the 
“exact method” seems most equitable; i. e., such a 
fraction of one year’s interest as the number of days 
(if it be less than one year) is of 365 days. If the 
vears be without fractions, of course the matter is 
simple, and but one method could be used. 

“Or order” deserves more than passing notice, for 
it is upon one similar to it, “or 
bearer,” that the whole idea of negotiability hinges. 
Remove these and you reduce the great principles 
of the law merchant in effect to plain common law 
“Or bearer” is a much broader term 


this phrase, or 


contracts. 
than “or order,” but is less often used, and not so 
satisfactory to all parties. 

Let us suppose in the note given that John Smith, 
the payee, desires to part with this note; that he 
owes John Doe money to the amount of the note. 
Ife, John Smith, turns the note over and writes 
across the back of it his name just as it is written 
on the face of the note. 
payee, and becomes a party to a new contract with 
his indorsee, John Doe. John Doe may part with 
the note inthe same way, and so maya _ dozen 
others, each placing his name on the back as it leaves 
him. The last taker of the note will be the one 


He now ceases to be the 


to demand and receive payment of the maker, 
Thomas Brown, whose contract has never changed. 

To leave this point for a time and close the dis- 
cussion of the note will be necessary. “I,” as given in 
the note, is simply a singular, personal pronoun, and 
Had there been two 


remained the 


the note is an individual one, 
signatures instead of one, and the “I” 
same, the note would have been joint or both par- 
ties would have been treated as one individual. If 
one had died, the other would have been responsible 
for the whole note: if both had died, the executor or 
administrator of the last would have been held for 
it. Sometimes notes read “We, jointly and sever- 
ally’: this is a joint and several note, in which all 
are bound jointly, and each is bound separately to 


{Continued on page 254.) 
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Volume I. of the Report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. William T. Harris, for 
1899-1900 is already out, and it is a credit to the 
office and to the country. 


George H. Linsley, Jersey City, has taught school 
sixty-one years, and has been principal of the school 
where he now is forty years. His early pupils, now 
old men, have delighted to honor him in these later 
days. 


Superintendent Frank B. Cooper is making a de- 
cided success of his work at Seattle. Here is a man 
who has had uniform and eminent success in Des 
Moines, Salt Lake City, and Seattle. There is never 
a false note in his methods. 


Greater New York has 11,169 teachers; Chicago, 
has about 6.000: Philadelphia, 3.500: Boston, 1.950; 
St. Louis, 1,800: Baltimore, 1,750: Cleveland, 1,375: 
Washington, 1,200; San Francisco, 1,000; Cincinnati, 
1,000; Pittsburg, 1,000; Detroit, 900: Newark, 890: 
Milwaukee, 890; Minneapolis, 850; Rochester, 750; 
Providence, 650. 


A pretty good temperance lecture are these 
figures which some one has worked out: In the 
i nited States we contribute $5.000.000 to foreign 
missions, $100,000,000 to the church work in the 
United States, $195,900,000 to the publie schools, 
#6500,000,000 for bread, $800,000.000 for tobacco. 
and $1,000,000,000 for liquors. 

The best illustration of sensationalism in daily 
journalism was seen in a not’very sensational Chicago 
daily that gave five inches to highly important de- 
cisions regarding the $25,000.000 unpaid taxes, a 
matter that interested every one in the city, and 


twenty-five inches, elaborately illustrated, to an 
operation on a monkey to remove an abscess. 
] | | 
In the death of Professor James PB. Greenough of 


Harvard, the educational world loses one of its most 
scholarly men. He was born in 1833, and became 
a professor in Harvard in 1865, after ten years as a 
practicing lawyer. Through Allen & Greenough’s 


Latin grammar and other classics his name has been 
as familiar as that of any other American scholar in 
the past quarter of a century. 


The Macmillan Company has made an important 
addition to their home office by inviting James R. 
MacDonald, who has been in charge of their New 
Pngland office for some time, to go to New York and 
become the manager of all their agency interests 
from Boston to San Francisco after October 22. 
Mr. MacDonald is one of the cleanest, keenest, and 
most successful men in the school book business, 
and his promotion is gratifying to his wide circle of 
friends. 








THE RIGHT WAY. 

In Detroit municipal funds are provided sufficient 
to pay the annuities of all retired teachers, so that 
the one per cent. of the teachers’ salaries deducted 
is allowed to accumulate in the reserve fund. This 
is as it should be. It is too hard for teachers to try 
to carry their own annuities and gather a fund at 
the same time. It is practically impossible. 

Teachers have no courage when they are paying 
one per cent. from small salaries with an uncer- 
tainty as to whether there will be any income to pay 
their own annuities. In the case of Detroit thev 
know that the annuities will be paid, for the city 
will pay until the fund is adequate. Detroit’s ex- 
ample should be spoken of everywhere. 


SETH LOW FOR THE SCHOOLS. 





Seth Low, the candidate for mayor of Greater 
New York, has been handicapped as a vote-getter 
by the prejudices of thousands of teachers and tens 
of thousands of the parents of school .children. 
This was one of the principal causes of his failure 
te get the Republican nomination when he ran for 
mavor before and made his election at this time 
doubtful. Fortunately, he has come out squarely 
for the schools in his letter of acceptanc>. He says 
tne first and paramount necessity of Greater New 
York is “that the children of the people shall have 
good schools and enough of them to give every child 
of school age a seat for the whole of every day of 
the school year,” and that “the teachers of these 
children shall be held in honor as those who are 
training the future citizens.” 


DANIEL WEBSTER'S DISTRICT SCHOOL 
TEACHER. 

It is the same old story which we all too willingly 

forget. It was a district school master in Franklin, 

N. H., who led Daniel Webster to go to Dartmouth, 


just as it was a schoolmaster in Franklin, Mass., that 


led Horace Mann to go to Brown. 

Master Tappan taught the winter term in the little 
red schoolhouse in Webster's district. One Saturday 
—that was before the days of Saturday holidays— 
Master Tappan held up a handsome new jack-knife 
and said that he would give that knife to the boy 
who would memorize the most Bible verses and recite 
them on Monday morning. Every child had some 
verses to recite—two, three, five, or ten, but when it 
was Daniel’s turn he recited seventy verses and 
Master Tappan said: “That will do. You have the 
knife.” 

“But,” said Daniel, “I have several chapters ready 
to recite.” 

This so impressed Master Tappan that ‘he insisted 
that his father ought to send him to college. “He 
has the most remarkable mind I have ever known, 
and you will do God’s work an injustice if you do 
not send him to college,” said the teacher. How 
little he realized what he was doing for his country. 








RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


RIGHT TO PERSUADE PUPILS NOT TO VISIT A 
CERTAIN STORE. 

\n action for damages cannot be maintained 

against a teacher, the appellate court of Indiana 

holds, in the ease of Guethler against Altman and 


others, 60 Northeastern Reporter, 355, for persuading 
pupils, even maliciously and by threats, not to visit, 
or+ patronize a certain store, as for example one 
located across the street from the school and doing a 
confectionery and school-supply business. It says 
that it is not an unlawful act for a teacher to advise 
or persuade pupils not ‘to visit a certain, person’s 
store. Nor does the fact that the teacher acts 
maliciously change the rule. An act which is lawful 
in itself, and which violates no right, cannot be 
made actionable because of the motive which induces 
it. A malicious motive will not make that wrong 
which in its own essence is lawful. In other words, 
after reviewing a number of authorities bearing upon 
the subject in the abstract, the court holds that, 
reasoning from them, there* being no contract rela- 
tion existing between the pupils and storekeeper, 
there is no right of action against a teacher for 
maliciously, as was charged in this case, persuading 
the pupils not to enter into any contract of purchase, 
or make any purchase, of merchandise from the 
storekeeper. And no more can the members of the 
school board or superintendent be held liable, where 
the teacher’s action in the matter is in pursuance of 
their instructions. It is proper for the schoo) 
authorities to make such reasonable rules and regu- 
lations as are necessary for the discipline, govern- 
ment, and management of -the school. But if the 
language used by the teacher imputes dishonesty or 
anything of a reproachful character to the store- 
keeper, he can have his action for damages. 





THE ALABAMA SITUATION. 


Under the present constitution of Alabama, 
adopted in 1875, the minimum common schol ap- 
propriation from the general fund is fixed at $100,- 
G60, From time to time the legislature has in- 
cieased this appropriation, until it now stands at 
#550,000. In addition, a special state school tax of 
cne mill has been levied, realizing at present tax 
assessments about $250,000. The poll tax of $1.50 
yields about $150,000, and interest from the six- 
teenth section and other trust funds about $150,000 
more. The grand aggregate of the common school 
fund coming from the state treasury is, therefore, in 
round numbers, $1,100,000. 

The new constitution framed by the recent con- 
vention substitutes for the general state appropria- 
tion and the one mill tax a special school tax of 
three mills. This is a distinct and positive advance 
over the legislative appropriation and provision, 
which were liable to reduction by succeeding legisla- 
tures. The constitutional levy of three mills can- 
not be reduced, but may be increased from time to 
time by legislative enactment. The amount of 
money it will yield on the present tax valuation is 
about equal to the present appropriations, and will 
grow as tax values grow. ‘The sixteenth section 
fund also grows as the lands are sold... There is, 
however, a possible loss in the item of poll taxes, 
payment of which is made voluntary. It is made a 
qualification for the franchise, and the ignorant and 
poor are rather encouraged not to pay it. 

On the other hand, a gratifying step forward is 
made in local taxation for schools. At present no 
special school tax can be levied by the counties or 
cities or townships or special districts,, although 
some counties and cities do set aside some part of 
their general revenues to their common schools. 
The new constitution provides that the counties can 
levy, by a three-fifths vote of the people, a special 
tax of one mill. 

As to the distribution between the races, the 
colored race does not fare quite so well under the 
letter of the new constitution as under the letter of 
the old. The latter provides that a common school 
system shall be maintained throughout the state 
“for the equal benefit of all the children thereof.” 

The new leaves out the word “equal” in this para- 
[In practice, however, the difference is that 
The legis- 


lature has already empowered the township trustees 


graph. 
hetween .tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. 


to make such division between the several schools 
as to them may seem just and equitable, and under 
this arrangement the whites get much the larger per 
capita. ‘he colored teachers are paid lower sala- 
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ries and teach a much larger number of pupils, and 
:his will simply be continued. ‘The protection of 
the colored race is solely in a statute which requires 
{hat all schools shall be kept open and absolutely 
free for the same length of time. 

‘l/c interest now paid the state university on the 
moury derived from the federal land grant is 
94,000 per annum, and this is increased to 636,000. 
The industrial school for white girls, established 


at Montevallo some six years ago, is made a fixture 


in the new constitution, but its income is left at 
$15,000, as fixed by the legislature. The school for 
ihe deaf and dumb and blind at Talladega is also 
made a fixture, 

The educational qualification for suffrage under 
the new constitution will go into effect on January 
jst, 1903. After that date, unless a man owns, or 
jis wife owns, real or personal property valued at 
4300 and assessed for taxes, he must be able to read 
and write any article in the constitution of the 
United States. There is no discrimination as to 
race, and the better class of negroes are disposed to 
welcome it as a stimulus to their children. 








SCANDALOUS REQUIREMENTS. 

ew appreciate what is required of the principals 
of the schools. In Brooklyn the evil has been at- 
tacked in earnest. The Journal! of Education re- 
cently printed what seemed to be an absurd list pre- 
pared by one of the principals. The excitement 
created by that list and other similar exposures Jed 
the school board at its meeting September 3 to call 
upon the acting superintendent, John H. Walsh, 
for definite information. He in turn asked Frank 
I}. Stevens, president of the Principals’ Association, 
to supply the facts, and on Sep#ember 17 this was in 
the hands of the superintendent ready to be trans- 
ferred to the school board. . In making his report, 
President Stevens says:— 

“Any fair appreciation of the clerical labor in- 
volved in doing the things mentioned in this list 
will show that the person doing it has little time or 
energy left to do anything else. His time is so fully 
taken up with his duties as a gatherer, a collector, a 
collator, a compiler, a computer, and copyist that he 
ceases to be a teacher. His work and his duties are 
so continuously and so absorbingly directed towards 
superintendents of various kinds, committees, ete., 
that it is well-nigh impossible for him to have any 
relations with pupils and teachers except as the sub- 
jects and units of his reports. 

“The ‘system’ makes the principal a clerk and 
little else—whatever we may call him. He is 
hardly even a head-clerk. 
report in the light of your knowledge that a princi- 
pal has all this clerical work to do and that he is not 
‘urnished with any of the modern appliances for 
doing it, you ean hardly consider him a head-clerk. 
Ile has no ecard indexes, no filing devices, no office 
aids, no typewriter, no clerk. When we thing of 
these conditions in connection with this report it 
becomes appalling.” 

last year the Brooklyn principals received re- 
(uests or commands from the following men more 
or less in authority :— 

President of the Board of Education. 

City Superintendent of Schools. 

Borough Superintendent of Schools. 

Superintendent of Supplies. 

Deputy Superintendent of Supplies. 

Several Associate Superintendents of Schools. 

Secretary of the School Board. 

Committee on Free Lectures. 

Committee on Galveston Fund. 

Committee on Evening Schools. 

Local Committees. 

several Supervisors of Special Subjects. 

Substitute Agents. 

\ttendance Agents. 

The principals were required to make 157 differ- 

t kinds, styles, and yarieties of reports, or five- 
Isths as many as there are school days in the year. 
Many of these requirements are monthly, weekly, or 

Of these, twenty-five are specifically re- 
red in the by-laws; fifteen by the official record 

Kk: twenty-three by special circulars; three hy the 


When you consider this- 


president of the beard; five by the superintendent’s 
regulations; there are thirty-six different daily, 
weekly, monthly, term, and annual records to be 
kept or - personally supervised; fifty-four daily, 
weekly, monthly, term, annual, and special reports 
to various officials; twenty-two different require- 
ments regarding books and supplies. 

In short, a principal is errand boy and general 
utility man for fourteen different officials; he is 
supposed to have clerical charge of a score or more 
of grade teachers, several special teachers, a variety 
of other city employees, and of a thousand or two 
children of various ages, sizes, and conditions. He 
must also be the bulletin board for all sorts of 
plans and schemes, and the financial agent of a num- 
ber of other persons and peoples. 

They call him “principal.” It would be interest- 
ing to know what the word means in this connec- 
tion. The word is supposed to mean the head of 
something, the leader of somebody, but in Brooklyn 
it means that he is the follower or servant of four- 
teen different officials in 157 different paths at the 
same time. If the imagination of any novelist can 
suggest a more useless way to employ a $3,000 man, 
we would like the benefit of his vision. 








WEEK IN REVIEW. 


There are seemingly authoritative, although un- 
official, reports of a complete agreement between the 
state department and the British foreign office upon 
a new isthmian canal treaty. The treaty, of course, 
has to run the gauntlet of the senate; but, as the 
state department assured itself, in advance, regard- 
ing the attitude of the senators, and as it is under- 
stood that the treaty embodies the substance of the 
amendments to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, to which 
England at first objected, the treaty seems likely to 
be ratified. The main thing is that, under the new 
arrangement, England agrees to the abrogation of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and leaves the United 
States full freedom to construct, operate, and pro- 
tect the canal; and that she does this without 
reservation or compensation. 

. . * 


THE 


The case of Miss Stone, the missionary of the 
American board now in the hands of Bulgarian 
brigands and held for ransom, to which reference 
was made in this column last week, has excited pub- 
lic interest and sympathy to an unusual degree. 
When it became known that the brigands had fixed 
October 8 as the day on which the ransom must be 
paid, Miss Stone’s life otherwise being forfeit, a 
thrill of horror went through the country, and a 
popular fund was at once opened, to raise the. neces- 
sary money. Within four days, about one half of 
the $112,000 demanded was contributed; and $35,000 
was paid over to the brigands, and a promise of a 
month’s respite secured from them. It is charged 
that the Macedonian revolutionary committee 
prompted the abduction; but whether the brigands 
are political or merely mercenary, if they get off with 
their booty, it will be a mighty encouragement to 
others. 

* * . 

The status of the Philippines was left undeter- 
mined by the United States supreme ‘court in its re- 
markable group of decisions rendered last May. But 
the administration assumes, with apparent warrant, 
that the court’s decision, when given, will be in sub- 
stantial accord with the Porto Rican decision, and 
will establish the right of the government to govern 
the islands as a possession rather than as a part of 
the United States. It has therefore directed a 
special customs tariff to go into effect in the Philip- 
pines on the fifteenth of November. This tariff not 
only has no relation to the Dingley tariff, but it pro- 
vides for export duties, which are forbidden by the 
constitution. It gives the products of the United 
Siates no advantages over competing products from 
other countries, and thus embodies the principle of 
the “open door,” for which we have contended in 
China. 

* . * 

The strike of teamsters and “longshoremen in San 
Francisco, which began July 17, was ended October 
2, through the intervention of the governor of Cali- 


* under it. 


fornia, who, in behalf of the strike leaders, signed 
an agreement with the employers’ associations. 
Two murders, half a dozen deaths, and nearly three 
thousand personal assaults make up the record of 
the extraordinary brutality which marked the 
progress of the strike. The commerce of the port 
was almost paralyzed for ten weeks, and the fruit 
growers of the state suffered enormously through the 
failure to get their crops to market. The strike was 
fomented by local “yellow journals,” and political 
apprehensions kept the municipal authorities from 
using vigorous measures. The strike was a com- 
plete failure, nevertheless, and the leaders, who were 
trying to compel the employment of union labor 
only, were forced to surrender that point. 
* * * 

The October town elections in Connecticut this 
year were accompanied by a:“referendum” on the 
question of holding a constitutional convention in 
accordance with the action of the last legislature. 
The purpose of the convention is to remove the exist- 
ing anomaly under which population cuts no figure 
as a basis of representation, but the town is taken as 
the unit. This system has led to an enormous over- 
representation of the rural communities in the legis- 
lature, and the city population has long been restive 
The towns voted heavily against the con- 
vention, but the cities cast a sufficient majority in its 
fayor to overcome the town vote. At the same time, 
constitutional amendments were adopted which pro- 
vide for the choice of governor by a plurality instead 
of a majority vote, and also for a more equitable al- 
lotment of state senators. 

* * * 

Edward M. Shepard’s acceptance of the Tammany 
nomination for mayor of New York was accompanied 
by a speech containing general declarations of re- 
form principles, but devoid of specific pledges. Mr. 
Low himself had hardly said severer things of Tam- 
many or of Mr. Croker than has Mr. Shepard, and 
he has said them so recently and so publicly that his 
present appearance as the Tammany candidate is 
almost grotesque. No one imagines that Mr. Croker 
has either forgotten or forgiven Mr. Shepard’s utter- 
ances: and his action in nominating him is so ex- 
traordinary that some are trying to explain it on 
the ground that he foresees the defeat of Tammany, 
and means to pull down both Mr. Shepard and Mr. 
Coler in the ruins. It is not necessary, however, to 
find so occult a motive. It is easier to believe that 
Mr. Croker plans to throw the reform campaign into 
confusion by putting an erstwhile reformer at the 
head of the Tammany ticket, in the hope that he will 
pull through the rest of the ticket. 

* * * 

Although the Columbia won the yacht races in 
three straight trials—omitting the races which were 
declared “off” because of light winds—and_ the 
America’s cup is therefore secure for the present, the 
narrow margin by which this result was achieved 
gives American yachtsmen food for thought. The 
first race was won by one minute, twenty-two sec- 
onds; the second by three minutes, thirty-five sec- 
onds; the third by forty-one seconds, or an average 
for the three contests of less than two minutes. 
This is about one-third of the margin in the races 
two years ago between the Columbia and the earlier 
Shamrock. It looks as if the margin might be wiped 
out altogether by the next challenger. 

“ * * 

The death of the Ameer of Afghanistan is an in- 
cident which would attract little attention, were it 
not for the peculiar relations which that rugged 
country sustains to England and Russia and to the 
ambitions of both powers in Asia. Afghanistan is 
a “buffer” state,” dividing Russia from India, and 
interposing, by reason of its mountainous character 
and the fierce valor of its tribes, an almost im- 
passable barrier to aggressive movements by its 
powerful neighbors. The late Ameer was originally 
a protege of Russia, but accepted a subsidy from 
England, and preserved a kind of rough neutrality 
toward both. Tis eldest son, Habib Oullah, who 
has succeeded him, is reported to be strongly pro- 
British: yet he may be amenable to Russian in- 
trigues, and in that case, it will not take long for a 
new storm centre to develop at Herat and Kabul. 
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pay it. If the payment of such a note be refused, 
there may be as many actions started as there are 
signers, and a joint action against all. This is the 
strongest kind of a note. Partnership notes are 
usually joint. Notes given by bondsmen are usually 
Sometimes the note is given by a corpora- 
tion, in which case it is treated like an individual 
note. Care should be taken to look at the signa- 
ture of such a note. Usually the corporation name 
is signed, and also the names of such officers as have 
power to issue notes, as First National Bank, 

per John Brown, Pres. 

and Thomas Jones, ‘Treas. 

Sometimes, however, the officer of a corporation 
signs his own name with the title of his official posi- 
tion attached, as John Brown, Pres. In such a 
case the corporation is not liable at all; for the word 
president attached to a person’s name under such 
circumstances amounts to no more than if 
Mr. or Hon. were prefixed. 

Whenever an agent or a clerk is authorized to 
sign a note, he should sign the name of his principal 
or employer, and right under such name should 
place his own. It is better for him to write his full 
name than to use simply his initials or any other 
Such signature should be written, 

John Doe, 
per Richard Roe. 

We often find people who cannot even write their 
name, and. some provision must be made for such 
unfortunates. These persons can give a valid note, 
simply by making a cross in the proper place, and 
when such mark is made a witness usually places his 
name on the paper. This would not make a wit- 
nessed note so that the statute of limitations would 
be extended as has heen spoken of previously. 

Such signature should be written in the lower 
right-hand corner thus, X, and the witnessing party 


several. 


character. 


will complete it, John X Brown (per John Jones). 
mark. 

The name in parenthesis is not necessary, but is 

simply for reference. 

There are some persons, though, who are incompe- 
tent to make a note, and if they do make one it can- 
not be collected from them. 

It may be a good note in every other respect ex- 
cept that the maker is legally incompetent. Thus 
an infant cannot make a note which will bind him. 
An infant is one who, the law states, is not yet ar- 
rived at the period of responsibility. The age of 
legal maturity differs in different countries, but is 
taken to be twenty-one years in the great majority 
of nations. In Spain, as we might imagine, it is 
later,—twenty-five.. A married woman, unless the 
statute of her state gives her the power, cannot bind 
herself with a note. 

At common law, husband and wife are one, and 
So far as business is concerned, 
a woman marries, at common law, she ceases 


he is the one. 
when 
to exist. She can neither sue nor be sued in her 
name alone. In eriminal cases, however, the 
woman is a separate individual, and yet she cannot 
testify against her husband, nor testify 
against her. Neither idiots nor insane persons can 
make a note to bind their property. 
Under the discussion of the maker it 
that an agent could not bind his principal unless he 
The teller of a bank could 


not bind the latter on a note, nor could the clerk be- 


own 


can he 


Was shown 
had authority to do so. 


hind the counter in a large store bind his employer. 
In either case the use of the principal’s or em- 
ployer’s name would be forgery, and the note would 


be absolutely void. 








A GOOD STORY. 


Dr. fk. Charlton Black in his address on Alfred the 
Great introduced by wav of illustration the following 
story. A Scotch boatman with a precious freight 


of human lives was in great danger from too strenu- 
ous a tide. TY 


ere were two clergymen in the boat. 
one very small and the other very muscular. The 
danger was imminent, and the vigorous clergyman 
said: “Let us, pray.” , 
“Oh, no,” said the Seotchman, “the little fellow 
enw Pray ov row.” 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

WINSLOW’S NATURAL ARITHMETIC. By Isaac O. 
Winslow of Providence. Books One (256 pp., 30 cents), 
Two (271 pp., 40 cents), and Three (303 pp., 50 cents). 
New York: American Book Company. 

These three books represent the spiral idea admirably. 
By the spiral idea: is meant the gradual climbing to 
power with number, or, to be more specific, it signifies 
learning all essential processes with very simple num- 
bers, and each year working by the same processes with 
more difficult and complicated numbers, until the child 
is master of the entire subject of arithmetic. “Lest we 
forget” is the motto of the spiral arithmetic. 

This is a masterly treatment of the spiral idea. There 
is nothing vague or sentimental in Mr. Winslow’s treat- 
ment of the subject. There is the solidity of the mathe- 
matical principle, and the tangibleness of the multipli- 
cation table. The variety and abundance of exercises, 
examples, and problems are highly satisfactory. 

“Correlation” has here a gratifying embodiment. The 
problems are based upon facts and principles gathered 
from the different studies, so that arithmetic is naturally 
correlated with all the other branches. This adds mate- 
rially to the attractiveness of .the study, and lends an 
interest to all the other studies. 

A natural and safe tendency to originality is developed 
by the way in which the author leads the pupil to do his 
own thinking before he is taxed to the utmost by the 
difficulties. 

In all this Mr. Winslow has not forgotten to utilize the 
ratio idea, applying the idea in a healthy way. These 
books deseyve and challenge the most critical examina- 
tion. 


KIM. Ky Rudyard Kipling. New York: Doubleday, 

Page, & Co. Price, $1.50. 

The reputation gained by this author i more than sus- 
tained by this his latest production. The eagerness 
with which the public hails anything from his pen is 
fully justified in what will surely be considered as his 
best work. 

“Kim, Little Friend of All the World,” is the story 
of a youngster wandering with the old Lama in search 
of the healing River of the Arrow. The story of Bastern 
life, the dangers encountered in his travels, the customs 
of the people and the descriptive scenes are all told in 
the natural marvelous way peculiar to Kipling. The 
illustrations are from bas-relief by J. Lockwood Kip- 
ling, and add to the value of the book. 


THE GUILFORD SPELLER. With Word Studies and 
Dictionary Work. By A. B. Guilford and Aaron Loy- 
ell. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 170 pp. Price, 30 
cents. 

So long as miserably poor spelling is in evidence, new 
spelling books, with all sorts of schemes and devices, 
will find a ready market. Some years ago I collected all 
the popular spelling books, and enjoyed comparing the 
ingenuity of their makers, but that was before the ept- 
demic for making spelling books was known. Now each 
book challenges one’s admiration almost as much as all 
of them did fifteen years ago. Colonel Parker and his 
disciples set out, once upon a time, to have a bonfire of 
all speiling books, and each speck of the ashes became a 
legion of spelling books. 

This “Guilford Speller” is one of the most ingenious 
devices, one of the most skillful arrangements, one of the 
most sensible that has yet appeared. Without reducing 
overmuch the number of words, without neglecting any 
of the established aids, it so presents every phase of the 
subject as to sustain the interest. 


BRIEF TOPICAL SURVEY OF UNITED STATES HIS- 
TORY. By Oliver P. Comman and Oscar Gerson. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 230 pp. Price, 
60 cents. 

The book is a skillful review of United States history, 
and it ‘s much more than that. It is an admirable pres- 
entaticn in brief of the whole subject. Any teacher who 
must be content with a rapid treatment of the subject 
can find no better topical outline than this. There is 
nothing monotonous, nothing trite or dry, nothing hazy 
or top lofty, but it gives in a clear, concise, bright way 
the whole subject from John and Sebastian Cabot to the 
recent labor troubles. I know of no other attempt to do 
so much in so little space, and I know of few authors 
who have so nearly acccomplished that at which they 
aim. 

There is in the book a “touch-and-go” spirit, an 
heroic and wise summing up of conditions, causes, and 
consequences in the affairs rarely treated historically 
that one can but admire. Even the history of the tem- 
perance cause and of woman suffrage finds a place in 
these pages. 


COMMERCIAL 


ries. 


GEOGRAPHY. Twentieth Century Se- 
By Cyrus C. Adams. New York: D. Appleton & 

Co. Cloth. 505 pp. 

The geography of the twentieth century is to bea 
commercial geography. Of that there can be little doubt. 
It is in the air, and it is useless to attempt to change 
the logic of events if we would, and some of us would 
not if we could. 

This is an elaborate, comprehensive, reliable, text- 
book, with abundant illustrations and other accessories 
for good effect in teaching. It is a large book, with prob- 
ably twice as much material as the ordinary geography 
ontains. It omits all the features of geography that 
have come to be regarded as non-essential, or. as some 
ay, are impediments. The maps, charts, and other il- 
lustrations are specially attractive and helpful. All in 
all, the book gives a vivid picture of the life of to-day 
in every country of the globe. It is a book that has long 
been needed, and one that will be warmly welcomed. 
It should be regarded as an educational mission to let 
teachers and school officers know that with the twentieth 


century comes the new geography picturing the world 
as it is. 


SELECTED WORKS OF HULDREICH ZWINGLI. 
Edited by Samuel Macauley Jackson. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania. Sold by Longmans, 
Green, & Co., New York. 

These selections from “Zwingli” are both interesting 
and important, having several papers translated for the 
first time into English from the originals. The papers 
are selected from the eighth volume, German edition of 
Zwingli’s complete works, which is the only edition ac- 
cessible at present. The editor has already written 
Zwingli’s biography, published by Putnam, and is quite 
at home with the work of the great reformer. The 
translations from the Latin were made by Henry Preble 
and Professor George W. Gilmore of Philadelphia, and 
those from the German by Professor McLouth of New 
York University. They speak truly from the lips of the 
great reformer, and with his ardent spirit. In making 
this edition, the editor hopes to circulate this distinctive 
contribution to literature. 

The papers include Zwingli’s letter to Erasmus upon 
his defense at the visit of the Episcopal delegation to 
Zurich, April, 1522; the famous petition from the eleven 
priests to be allowed to marry; the acts of the first 
Zurich disputation; the Zurich marriage ordinance; and 
the refutation of the Cantabaptists. They range in dates 
from 1522 to 1527. There are occasional footnotes, and a 
biographical introduction. 


A HISTORY OF THE MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL 


SCHOOL. By Daniel Putnam, A. M., LL.D. Ypsilanti, 
Mich.: The Scharf Tag, Label, and Box Company. 368 
pp. 


When an institution makes such a name for itself as 
has the Michigan State Normal College, one wishes to 
know something of its development. Dr. Putnam, who 
for thirty years has been.a professor within these walls, 
is expert authority upon the subject. Without partiality, 
he gives an ouline of this school from its inception in 
1852. A long list of notables, such as David Mayhew, 
Charles Bellows, Malcolm MeVicar, John Sill, Richard 
Boone, Ruth Hopper, Edwin Willets, Oramel Hosford, 
and others, serving as professor, superintendent, or mem- 
ber of school board, explains the school’s pre-eminence 
to-day, This volume contains all its courses, varying as 
changes demanded it. an interesting section points out 
those of the school who enlisted in the Civil War. From 
one building, the college has grown to many, including 
a gymnasium, conservatory, training school, and a Y. M. 
C. A. building. Another proof of its marvelous growth 
is found in the statistical tables regarding attendance 
through these years. All details here given mark this 
institution as a thorough training school for teachers, 
and as among the best in situation, curriculum, and 
teaching force. The book is generously illustrated with 
full-page cuts. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By Dean Swift. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 16mo. Price, 60 cents. 
This most charming classic is here presented in a form 

and manner that children delight in. They revel in the 
tales of wonder, where a traveler meets pigmies so small 
that his middle finger can measure them, and giants so 
large that he can find refuge in the hollow of their 
hands. They laugh at the amusing results of these un- 
vsual adventures. 

The present volume is compact and adapted to every- 
day use. The type is large and clear, the paper of good 
weight, and the illustrations are excellent. Both cover 
and frontispiece are printed in colors. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘‘The Wood-Pigeons and Mary.” By Mrs. Molesworth. Price, 
$1.25.——‘* Marcus Aurelius Antoninus.” Price, $1.00,-—‘ Via 
Christi.” By L. M. Hodgkins. Price, 50 cents. **New Canterbury 
Tales,” By Maurics Hewletc.—— The Teaching of Jesus.” By G. 
B. Stevens. Price, 75 cents.——‘The Youngest Girl in the School.” 
By EvelynSharp. Price, $1.50. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

**Morgan’s Men.’”’ By John Preston True, Price, $1.20. —*The 
Captain of the School.” By Edith Robinson. Price, $1.20.—* High 
School Days at Harbortown.” By Lily F. Wesselhoeft. Price, $1.20. 
Boston: Little, Erown, & Co. 

‘‘ History of American Verse.” Price, $1.25. 





By J. L. Onderdonk. 


——‘ Word and Phrase.” By Joseph Fitzgerald. Price, $1.25. Chi 
cago: A.C, McClurg & Co. . 
“The First Latin Book.”’ By E. Cutler Shedd. Price, $1.00, New 


York: William Beverley Harison 

‘*England’s Story.” By Eva March Tappan. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

‘Rab and His Friends.” Price,10 cents, —‘‘ Child Lifein Japan.” 
By M.C. Ayrton. Price, 10 cents.—‘ Dolph Heyliger.” Price, 15 
cents.— ‘So-Fat and Maw-Mew.”’ Price, 10 cents.——*‘‘ History of 
the Robins.” By Mrs. Trimmer. Price. 10 cents.——* The Rose and 
the Ring.” Price, 15 cents. ‘‘Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare.”’ 
cree. 15 cents. —‘‘Sophie.”’ Price,10 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath 
WN 0, 

** Cicero’s Select Orations.”’ Edited by B. L. D'Ooge, Boston: B. H 
Sanborn & Co, 

‘*Handy Dictionary of Prose Quotations.” 


Price, 85 cents. 


Edited by George W 


Powers. Price, 50 cents. ——‘: Poetical Quotations.”’ Edited by George 
W. Powers, Price 50 cents.—‘* Who’s the Author ?”’ Price, 50 cents. 
——‘ Aurora Leigh,”” By Mrs. Browning. Price, 50 cents.——‘‘Bacon’s 
Essays.” Price, 59 cents,——*‘ Conversations on Old Poets.”” By J. R 

Lowell, Price. 50 cents.—‘ Life of Nelson.” By Southey. Price, 
50) cents.——*' Macaulay’s Historical Essays.” Price, 50 cents.— 


* ldylla of the King.” Edited by Eugene Parsons.” 
New. York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
‘*Ward’s Letter Writing and Business Forms.’’—Vertical Edition 


Price, GU cents. 


Nos. I. and I1.,10 cents each; IIl.and 1V.,15 cents each.——*“ New 
Edueation Readers.’’—Book LV., Price, 45 cents.—* Introduction to 
Cuwsar.” By M.L Brittain Price. 75 cents.—* Muzzarelli’s Brief 


French Course.”’ Price, $1.25. New York: American Book Company 

‘* How to Teach Kitchen Garden.” By Emily Huntington. Price, 
$300. New York: Doubleday, Page, & Co, 

‘Footing It in Franeconia.”” By Bradford Torrey, 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, ~ 

* Outlines of General Biology.” 
Seience Teaching.” By © i 
Words.’ By E.W Chubb. Svracuse : 
‘ a! New School Atlas.” 
». H. Leete. Price. $1.50 ——“ Exercises in Geography.” By C. H. 
Leete. New York: Longmans. Green. & Co. Med ” 
English as She Is Tauglit.” By Caroline B. Lerow 
New York: The Century Company. é 
“ * Kids of Many Colors.” By G, D. Boylan and Ike Morgan. Price, 
$1.50. Chicago: Jamison Higgins Company 


Price, $1.10 


—* Errors in 
* English 


By C. W. Hargitt.— 
S. Gager. Price, 0 cents. 
(, W. Bardeen 

Edited by G.G, Chisholm and 


Price, $1.00. 
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TARR & McMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES 


A NEW SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES IN THREE OR FIVE VOLUMES 
Size of Books, 54x'7} inches. Half Leather 


By RALPH S. TARR, B.S., F.G.S.A., AND FRANK M. McMURRY, Pu. D., 
. Cornell University Teachers’ College, Columbia University 
THE THREE BOOK SERIES THE FIVE BOOK SERIES 

First Book (4th and sth Years) Home Geography and the First Part (4th Year) Home Geography.............+++e+:: 40 cents 
SET A TE, SI in oo 9'e 0a G REIT BP TNOUE wie Sonos s Come came 60 cents — ee Year) The Earth as a Whole........... 40 cents 
Men Book (6th : HIRD Part (6th Year) North America.............++++esee: 75 cents 
SECOND K ( Year) North “ne pe PEE ke 75 cemts | Fourry Part (7th Year) Europe, South America, Etc...... 50 cents 

TuirD Book (7th year) Europe and Other Continents....... 75 cents | Firrh Parr (8th Vear) Asia and Africa, with Review of 
BOC CR | AUIETE: cos cade 0.60 5:88 2 i0.0 cd pc dd hs i ewhe dre tuee 40 cents 











Supplementary Volume 


THE NEW ENGLAND STATES 


By PHILIP EMERSON, Principal of Cobbet School, Lynn, Mass. Price, 30 cents 


To meet the requirements of some courses of study, a section from the Third Book, treating of Souru America, 
has been bound up with the Second Book, thus bringing North and Soath America together in one volume. 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR 








By GEORGE MIRICK, A.M., 12mo. Cloth. 155 pp. 
Formerly Supervising Principal of the Strong District, New Haven, Conn. Price, 50 cents 
SOME FEATURES OF THE BOOK ARE: 
I. Reduction of all grammatical relations to four kinds. 4 Systematic use of original composition. 
2. Placing the Notes and Discussions (for the teacher) apart from the text. 5. The treatment of word, phrase, and clause together when considering 
3. Carefully graded exercises. grammatical relations. 
By JAMES B. GREENOUGH, GEORGE L. KITTREDGE, 
Harvard Univer sity, Harvard University. 


12mo. Cloth. 431 pp. e ‘ ° » , ' p ° ° . J Price, $1.10. 


A popular exposition of the most important and interesting tendencies in the history 





and development of English words and their meanings. * 
AMERICAN HISTORY TOLD BY CONTEMPORARIES 
VotumE I, ERA oF COLONIZATION, 1492-1689 Votume IIf. NationaL Expansion, 1783-1845. 
VocumeE I[. BuILDiInG oF THE REPUBLIC, 1689-1783. VoLtuME IV. WELDING OF THE NATION, 1845-1897. 


Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Professor of History in Harvard Un versity. 


The Series is now complete in four volumes. Price, each, $2.00. 

Second, to give, in a succession of scenes, a notion of the movement and connection of the 
history of America, so that from this work by itself may be had an impression of the forces 
which have shaped our history, and the problems upon which they have worked. 


The purpose of the work is to combine two objects not easily harmonized : 
First, to place within convenient reach of schools, libraries, and scholars authoritative 
texts of rare or quaint writings in American history contemporary with the events which 


A HISTORY OF THE ORIENT AND GREECE 


Hor High Schoois and Academies 
By GEORGE WILLIS BOTSFORD, Pu. D. 8vo. Half Leather. Price, $1.20 


Additional material treating of the History of Oriental Nations is bound up with 
the History of Greece. The Orient is also issued in pamplet form at 25 cents. 











Plane and Solid Geometry A Primer of Political Economy 
: An Explanation of Familiar Economic Phenomena, leading 
For uge 10 Secondary Schools to an Understanding of their Laws and Relationships. 
By ARTHUR SCHULTZE, Ph.D., By S. T. WOOD. 

‘ oe AND 9° ‘ Iya 5 ~ t 3. 
12mo, Half Leather. F, L, SEVENOAK, A.M., M.D. sea ati ree, Sr ee 
Price, $1.10. . y 

Seen S Treen The Rational Speller 
(1) Systematic introduction into original work. ; ee 
(2) Pedagog-cal arrangement of the propositions. Words Classified upon the Basis of Similarity 
(3) Analysis of propositions developed in a much more concrete and direct manner than is of Form and Sound, and arranged by Grades. 
usual in most text-books. . PRANE y[AMOND 
(4) General ene are developed which are of fundamental importance for original POR schrdsee 2 SM, aca ott or ; 
a 12mo. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 





(5) An unusually large number of exercises. 





THE BLAISDELL SPELLER 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL, formerly Supervisor of City Primary Schools at Brockton, Mass., and MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL. 


Book I. (PARTS 1 and 2)......ee eee cece eeeecees Price, $ .16 Book II. (Parts Br 45 ANd S)eseeeeeeceeeeeceerereeees Price, $ .20 
For the fourth and fifth school years. For the sixth, seventh, and eighth school years. 


Also, all sista complete in one volume. Price, $ “25 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY | sons. 


66 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO Boston 


New York ATLANTA 
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A Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and 
completely worn out, can’t sleep, 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the need- 
ed tonic and nerve food. 


A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women. 


Genuine bears name ‘‘ HORSFORD’S”’ on label. 


+ 

















EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 18: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association, Hartford. 

October 18-19: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Manchester. 

October 23-25: New York Council of 
School Superintendents, Auburn. 

October 25: Hampden County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Springfield. 

Octeber 25: Franklin County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Greenfield. 

October 25 Plymouth County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Whitman. 

October 25: Middlesex County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Tremont temple, 
Boston. 

October 24-26: Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association, Burlington. 

October 25-26: Southeastern Ohio Teach- 
ers’ Association, Jackson. 

October 25-26: Northern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Elgin. 

October 26: Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Hamilton. 

October 31-November 2: Rhode Island In- 
stitute of Instruction, Providence. 

October 31-November 1-2: Southwestern 
Iowa Teachers’ Association, Council Bluffs. 

November 1: Hampshire County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Northampton. 

November 1: Essex County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Lawrence. 

November 8-9: Central Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Cincinnati. 

November 15: New England Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Latin school, Boston. 

November 29-20: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Zanesville. 

November 29-30: Northwestern 
Teachers’ Association, Toledo. 

November 25-27: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association, Eastern Division, Pendleton 

Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 

November 28-29-30: The’ South Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, Moun- 
tain Grove; W. H. Lynch, president. 

November 29-30: Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland. 

December 26-27: 
ciety, Augusta. 

December 26-27: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 

December 26-28: Colorado State 
ers’ Association, Denver. 

December 26-28: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids. 

December 26-28: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

December 26: Florida State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Ocala. 

December 26-29: Southern 
Association, Columbia, S. C. 

December 27: 


Ohio 


Maine Pedagogical So 


Teach- 


Educational] 


Texas State As- 


Teachers’ 


sociation, Waco, 


Christmas week: South Dakota State 
Teachers’ Association, Madison. 

Christmas week: Associated Academic 
Principals, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Christmas week: Maine State Teachers’ 
Association. 

Christmas week: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Moscow. 

Christmas week: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis. 

Christmas week: Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 

Christmas week: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of School Examiners, Columbus, 

Christmas week: Washington 
Teachers’ Association, Everett. 

Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of Township Superintendents, Columbus. 

December 30-January 3: CaliforniaTeachers 
Association, Pacific Grove. 

December 31-January 3: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 


State 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


EASTPORT. At the meeting of the 
Washington county teachers in East- 
port the following officers were elected: 


President, H. R. Williams, Eastport; 
vice-president, S. C. Young, Columbia 
Falls; secretary, Alice Todd, Calais; 


treasurer, Carrie E. Kemp, Hastport. A 
Washington County Teachers’ Improve- 
ment League was organized, with the 
following officers: President, J. F. Ryan, 
Red Beach; vice-president, Maggie Rice, 
Eastport; treasurer, J. D. Murphy, 
Jonesport; secretary, Delia Hiscock, 
Cherryfield. It was voted to meet next 
year at Cherryfield. 

KITTERY. Harry E. Pratt of the 
senior class in Colby has been elected 
principal of the Kittery high school, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Goody, recently chosen to a 
position in the Portland high school. 

ORONO. The entering class at the 
University of Maine is the largest this 
year in the history of the college, the 
total number that has registered up to 
date being 137, and this number does not 
include those who have registered at the 
school of law. The largest number of 
entering students before known at the 
university was 127. 


VERMONT. 

CASTLETON. The state normal 
school opened the year September 10, 
with the largest attendance in its history 
since it has come under the entire con- 
trol of the state. One hundred and 
twenty pupils have enrolled, and the 
prospects for a successful year are very 
flattering. The faculty for the year are 
as follows: Philip R. Leavenworth, prin- 
cipal, mathematics and pedagogy; Ger- 
trude Darling, English and history; M. 
Grace Potter, Latin and English; Ger- 
trude Cornish, natural science; Evalyn 
Darling, art; Hortense M. Drake, music; 
Althea E. Hyde, principal of training de- 
partment. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Leverett M. Chase, one of 
Boston’s oldest principals, died on May 
19, and left an estate of $85,000, of which 
he gave $1,200 in small bequests, the 
residue to be held by the Boston Safe De- 
posit and Trust Company, who will pay 
the net income annually to his four chil- 
dren, Sarah M., Henry W., Charles S., and 
Georgiana M., in equal shares during 
their lives. At the death of all his chil- 
dren, the fund is to be equally divided 
among his grandchildren. And in de- 
fault of any grandchildren, the fund is 
to be equally divided between the Home 
for Aged Men and the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. Walter 
A. Robinson of Boston Latin school and 
Dr. Horace E. Marion of the Brighton 
district were named as executors. The 
children are contesting the will. The de- 
ceased, who was about sixty-eight years 
of age when he died, had taught school 
for about fifty years. —~— The Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Club will hold its nineteenth 
Hotel Brunswick. Oc- 
The club will go in to dinner 
Lp. m. After-dinner topic: 


annual meetirg at the 
tober 19 
precisely at 


“Educational lellowship.” Speaking 
will begin at 2.20 p.m. The following is 
the program: Music, quartette; Colonel 
Francis W. Parker, director of school of 


education, University of Chicago; music, 


quartette George F. Weston, president 
of the Barnard Club, Rhode Island: 
music, quartette; Henry §. Pritchett, 


president of the Massachusettts Institute 


of Technology; transfer of the gavel to 
the new president. Albert Bushnell 
Hart, president: Herbert L. Morse, West 
Roxbury, acting ecretary. 


Horse Sense. 


*Any fool can take a horse to water, 
but it takes a wise man to make him 
drink,” says the proverb, The horse 
eats when hungry and drinks when 
thirsty. A man eats and drinks by the 
clock, without re- 
gard to the needs of 
nature. Because of 
careless eating and 
drinking “stomach 
trouble” is one of 
commonest of dis- 
eases, Sour and bit- 
@ ter - risings, belch- 
7 ings, unnatural ful- 
ness after eating, 
dizziness, headache, 
and many other 
symptoms mark the 
beginning and pro- 
gress of disease ot 
the stemach. 

Dr. Pierce’s Gold- 
en Medical Discov- 
a ery cures diseases of 
the stomach and 
other organs of di- 
gestion and nutri- 
tion. It cures 
through the stom- 
ach diseases of other 
organs which have 
their origin in a dis- 

‘ eased condition of 
the stomach, and 
allied organs of digestion and nutrition. 
It strengthens the stomach, purifies the 
blood, cures obstinate cough and heals 
weak lungs. 


“I was taken with’ Gri 
heart and stomach trouble,” writes Mr. T. R. 
Caudill, Montland, Alleghaney Co., N. Cc, *I 
was unable to do anything a good part of the 
time. I wrote to Dr. Pierce about my condition, 
having full confidence in his medicine. He ad- 
vised me to take his ‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ 
which I did. Before I had finished the second 
bottle I began to feel better. I have used nearly 
six bottles. I feel thankful to God for the bene- 
fit I have received from Dr. Pierce's Golden Med- 
ical Discovery. I can highly recommend it to 
all persons as a good and safe medicine.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets keep the 
bowels healthy. 
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ANDOVER. Charles O. Day, the new 
president of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, was inaugurated October 11 as 
Bartlett professor of practical theology, 
and John W. Platner, formerly of Har- 
vard University, as Taylor professor of 
church history. The two professors were 
formally inducted into office by the Hon. 
Robert R. Bishop of Newton Centre, 
president of the board of trustees. A 
greeting from the colleges was delivered 
by President William J. Tucker of Dart- 
mouth, and the greeting from the 
churches was by the Rev. Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie of Cambridge. Prayer and bene- 
diction were by Professor Edbert C. 
Smith of the seminary. Professor G. 
T. Moore of the Andover Theological 
Seminary has resigned from the faculty, 
to accept the professorship of Hebrew 
languages at Harvard College. Profes- 
sor Moore’s service at Andover covered a 
period of twenty years, and his resigna- 
tion was accepted with regret. 

LEXINGTON. -:A town meeting in 
Lexington October 9 voted to erect a new 
high school at an expense of $57,500, of 
which $25,000 will be expended in fitting 
the school with the improved blower sys- 
tem of ventilation. Bonds will be issued 
the first of January to raise the money. 

CAMBRIDGE. The Harvard overseers, 
at their meeting October 9, declared their 
gratitude to Dr. Alexander McKenzie for 
his long and faithful service as their sec- 
retary, and their conviction that his un- 
failing courtesy in his office and his high 
standing in fhe community have been of 
lasting value to the university. Win- 
throp H. Wade of the class of was 
elected secretary of the board. 

SPRINGFIELD. The Hampden 
County Teachers’ Association will hold 
its annual convention in the high schoo) 
on Friday, October 25. There are three 
speakers of high standing engaged to ad- 
dress the general assembly. They are 
State Senator A. S. Roe of Worcester, for- 
merly principal of the Worcester high 
school, Professor John M. Tyler of Am- 
herst College, and William Hawley Smith 
of Peoria, Ill. After the devotional ex- 
ercises in the morning, Mr. Roe will give 
an address before the general session on 
“School Exactions.”’ In the afternoon 
Professor John M. Tyler will give the 
opening address on some educational sub- 
ject. His address will be followed by the 
business meeting, after which will come 
the eddress of William Hawley Smith. 
The section meeting will be held from 10 
to 12 o'clock. The high school section 
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will discuss the very practical subject, 
“Does the average high school meet the 
public demands?” ‘The speakers are 





Principal Orr of the. Springfield high 
school, Rev. I. C. Smart of Pittsfield, and 
George E. Gay, superintendent of schools 
in Malden. In the grammar school sec- 
tion the following question will be dis- 
cussed: “Does the so-called enrichment 
of the grammar school course tend to the 
mental impoverishment of the average 
pupil?” This will be handled by Editor 
Munn of Easthampton and Superintend- 
ent W. D. Parkinson of Waltham, for- 
merly of Amherst. After this discussion 
there will be an address on “Some Phases 
of Modern Education,” by William W. 
Crosby, principal of the textile school in 
Lowell. In the primary section Dr. Bal- 
liet of this city will discuss the very im- 
portant question of “The Time and Place 
of Phonics in Primary Work.” Dr. C. F. 
Hodge of Clark University, and a member 
of the Worcester school board, will give 
an address on nature study for primary 
grades. At the primary section Miss G. 
A. Hodskins of this city will preside; at 
the grammar school Principal Rugg of 


Chicopee; at the high school section 
Superintendent A. CC. Thompson of 
Palmer; and at the general sessions 


Principal John A. Callahan of Holyoke, 
president of the County Association. 


LYNN. Philip Emerson, principal of 
the Cobbet school, has written the sup- 
plementary volume on “The New Eng- 
land States” for the Tarr & McMurry 
Geographical Series, published by the 
Macmillan Company. 

WORCESTER. The annual meeting of 
the Worcester County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in Mechanics’ hall, 
Worcester, October 25. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. During bicentennial 
week there will be on exhibition at the 
Yale library the diploma awarded to 
Nathaniel Chauncey, one of the first Yale 
graduates, in 1703. This very valuable 
document is in the possession of Mrs, W. 
W. Fowler of Durham, Conn., where for 
nearly 150 years it has been preserved in 
the same house. The diploma was 
awarded at the first Yale commencement, 
held at Saybrook in 1702. Four Harvard 
graduates and one man who had been 
privately educated received the degree of 
master of arts, while the first Yale degree 
of bachelor of arts was awarded to 
Nathaniel Chauncey. Chauncey was, ac- 
cordingly, the first Yale undergraduate to 
receive a degree.——Superintendent 
Beede has inaugurated a series of general 
teachers’ meetings, which will be held 
once a month during the school year. 
The first of the general gatherings was 
held October 3 at North Sheffield hall, 
where all the meetings are to be held. 
More than 400 teachers were present, and 
were addressed by Superintendent Beede, 
who spoke in a general way on school 
work. Hereafter addresses will be made 
on selected subjects. The next meeting 
will he held the latter part of this month, 
and Mr. Beede will talk to the teachers 
on “School Hygiene.” In December Dr. 
J. P. Cushing of the Hillhouse high 
school and Dr. S. H..Rowe of the Lovell 
district will address the teachers on Ger- 
man schools. Both are graduates of 
German universities, and are well quali- 
fied to discuss this subject. The speakers 
at the remaining six meetings. will be 
educators from other cities. 

HARTFORD. The teachers in the 
South school district, who for many years 
enjoyed mutually pleasant relations with 
the late Principal Joseph A. Graves, are 
contemplating a memorial to him, to be 
procured by subscription among them- 
selves. The suggestion has been made 
that am appropriate memorial to Mr. 
Graves would be a clock in the tower of 
the South school, where a blank place has 
existed ever since the school was built. 
The matter is now in the hands of a com- 
mittee, and there is every probability 
that, if nat the clock, some form of 
memorial to Mr. Graves will be adopted. 

NORWICH. Miss Charlotte C. Gulli- 
ver, a member of the Free Academy fac- 
ulty last year, has gone to Farmington, 
where she will teach in Miss Porter’s 
school. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. President Seth Low, 
fusion nominee for mayor of New York, 
delivered his farewell address to the oifi- 


cers and students of Columbia Univer- 
sity October 8, on the occasion of the 
opening of the 148th academic year of 
that institution. During the afternocn 


FREE TOUR TO EUROPE, 1902. 


Clergymen, teachers, and others will be given one 
free ticket to Kurope, with all expenses, for securing 
party of 8 for any of my tours, Send for itineraries 
to EDWIN JONES, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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the trustees accepted Mr. Low’s resigna- 
tion, and Nicholas Murray Butler, pro- 
fessor of philosophy and education, was 
selected as temporary president of the 
university.——-At. the board of estimate 
meeting October 8 the board of education 
estimate for 1902 was $20,465,016.67, as 
against $18,512,817.69 for the year before. 
__-Miss A. Grace Gibson is to give a 
course of ten lectures at the Pedagogical 
Society rooms, Madison avenue and 
Righty-fifth street, at four o’clock p. m., 
on the following dates: October 16, 23, 
3); November 6, 13, 20, 27; December 4, 
11,18. The lectures cover “Methods in 
practical Illustrations of Classroom 
Work.” Meetings of the School- 
masters’ Association of New York and vi- 
cinity will be held October 12, November 
9, December 14, January 11, February &, 


March 8, and April 12. John T, 
Buchanan, president; Charles L. Har- 
rington, secretary..-—Dean Russell of 


the Teachers’ College, Columbia, an- 
nounces the following appointments to 
the new scholarships for Southern teach- 
ers made possible through the generosity 
of John D. Rockefeller, George Foster 
Peabody, V. Everit Macy, and John 
Crosby Brown. Each scholarship carries 
with it the sum of $500: Leland L. 
Lamar, Shelby, N. C.; Edward H. Carry, 
Victoria, Tex.; Darius Batman, Ox- 
ford, N. C.; Edward M. Gammon, Rome, 
Ga.; Peter Parley Garner, Macon, Miss.; 
Marion G. Ryland, Richmond, Va.; Mrs. 
Hannah Howell Reddick, Americus, Ga.; 
Edna A. Spears, Montgomery,’ Ala.; 
Charles W. Wood, Tuskegee, Ala. 

SYRACUSE. The board of health has 
decided that every school child itt the city 
will hereafter be examined as to its con- 
dition of health at least once a month, 

ALBANY. The New York state li- 
brary school, whose sessions are held in 
the state library, opened on October 1 
with twenty-one seniors and twenty-eight 
juniors, twelve men and thirty-seven 
women. Twenty-three of the entering 
class are college graduates.. The school 
now has students from sixteen states, one 
territory, Nova Scotia, and Norway. 

NEW PALTZ. The Cuban steamer 
Morro Castle brought ,recently thirty- 
four women teachers, who are going to 
take a year’s course at the state normal 
school here, The young women were 
chaperoned during the ocean trip by Mrs. 
Varzaga. All the expenses of the teachers 
are being paid by the Cuban government, 
and, besides that, they are getting while 
here $20 a month each. 

ONEONTA. The state normal school 
opened on the eleventh of September, 
with a large attendance. Nearly all of 
the entering class are graduates of high 
schools of the state. The new course of 
study which went into effect a year ago, 
and which is uniform in all the normal 
schools of this state, allows graduates of 
high schools, who do satisfactory work, 
to complete their normal training in two 
years’ time. The natural tendency is that 
our entering classes are largely composed 
of high scheol students. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


EAST STROUDSBURG. The state 
normal school, the youngest and one of 
the most prosperous of the Pennsylvania 
normal schools, opened its fall term 
on September 16 with the largest enroll- 
ment in the history of the school. From 
the day the school opened eight years ago 
it has steadily increased in popularity and 
efficiency, and this, the beginning of the 
ninth year, marks a high tide of its pros- 
perity. Among the additional teachers 
elected are: Miss Brewer of Oakland, Cal., 
to the position of Latin and Greek; Pro- 
fessor Elmer EB. Kuntz of Cumberland 
county, Penn., to the chair of assistant in 
mathematics; and Professor A. W. 
Wanamaker of Portland, Penn., assistant 
In ancient and modern languages. The 
model school in connection with the nor- 
mal has an enrollment of 140 pupils. The 
State legislature has made an appropria- 
tion of $27,000 for the erection of a new 
model school building, which will be 
begun at once. This is to be a three- 
Story building, and is to include addi- 


INVESTMENT FOR TRAVEL. 

For thirty days the offer is made to 
teachers of one share of stock at $50 
(par value, $100) in a tourist company 
of established reputation, with the 
agreement that fifty dollars will be de- 
ducted from the cost of any one trip 
through . Europe with said company 
that a teacher may wish to take at any 
time during the next five years. 

Apply at once to 

Mrs. M. D. FRAzAR, 
72 Globe Building, Boston, Mass, 


toot recitation rooms for the normal, as 
well. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. The Harvard Club held 
a very interesting and important meet. 
ing at the St. Nicholas lately. This club 
now has about 100 members. - The an- 
nual election was held, and was a spirited 
event, resulting as follows: President, 
Elliot Pendleton; vice-president, Joseph 
Wilby; treasurer, Richard Neff; execu- 
tive committee, L. W. Osborne, J. Alli- 
son, and Jesse Lowman, A committee 
was appointed to devise ways and means 
to have the club maintain a_ post- 
graduate scholarship at. Harvard Univer- 
sity, to be awarded to a graduate of the 
University of Cincinnati through some 
form of competition or recognition of 
merit, to be duly decided upon by the 
proper persons. As the Harvard Club 
embraces in its membership many vpry 
successful and wealthy citizens, it is as- 
sured that the post-graduate scholarship 
will call for all the advantages old cfar- 
vard has in store for the ambitious stu- 
dent, and will be a permanent institution 
in the field of learning hereabouts.—- 
The attendance for the first month of the 
new school term shows a remarkable fall- 
ing off in some of the schools. The re- 
port gives 38,339, while that of last year 
was 44,423.——The free public night 
schools will open October 14. The night 
schools last year were well attended.—— 
The general committee of the Central 
Ohio Teachers’ Association met at Cin- 
cinnati last week, and it was reported 
that there will be a very large attendance 
at the convention which will meet here 
in November. Horace Stokes of Dela- 
ware, O., the president, says the large 
cities, especially Columbus, Dayton, and 
Springfield, will send large delegations. 
There will be exhibits of everyday work, 
embracing specimens in clay, paper cut- 
ting, drawing, penmanship, natural his- 
tory collections, ete.——The union board 
of high schools, after considerable discus- 
sion, decided to abolish the giving of 
medals for superior excellence in work. 
It was found that a feeling of jealousy 
prevailed, which was harmful to the 
progress of education. And then the 
pupils who desired to secure the medais 
studied for that class, and neglected their 
other studies to be proficient in the one 
study. Superintendent Boone strongly 
protested against giving medals. The 
academic department of the Cincinnati 
University formally opened last week, to- 
gether with the new Van Wormer library. 
Superintendent Ayers, in his address, an- 
nounced that 200 courses will be offered 
in the seventeen academic departments 
this year. Some of the innovations 
which will be introduced this season will 
be a free teachers’ registry bureau for the 
securing of positions. A bureau of infor- 
mation will be opened in the registrar's 
office. The class enrollment for this year 
was 495 pupils, which include natives of 
India, Russia, and Canada.——The teach- 
ers’ pension fund is growing. Thirty- 
eight teachers are now drawing $13,330 
annually. There is a current rumor that 
the next legislature will bring out a new 
pension fund law for Ohio.—There is 
about $20,000 in the bank to the credit of 
the American Boy Battleship fund, which 
Rankin Good, a Cincinnati student, 
started and holds as chairman of the 
committee to receive the money. This 
fund is idle, and as the fever died out for 
a battleship for young America, the fund 
has not grown, and the question now is 
what to do with the money. The mony 
came in small amounts from school chil- 
dren all over the country, and it would be 
impossible to return it. The school board 
wants Good to turn it over to some trust 
company, so it may be earning some in- 
terest if it is to lie idle any longer. it 
seems to be a white elephant.——The 
official presentation of Miss Dunbar as 
dean of the women at the Cincinnati Uni- 
versity was made to the assembed stu- 
dents this week. Miss Dunbar is not to 
teach, but to look after the moral and so- 
cial welfare of the young women students. 
——Dr. B. R. Baumgardt, secretary of the 
Southern California Academy of Science, 
delivered a lecture on the subject, “A 
Night with Stars,” which was profusely 
illustrated with drawings.——-Committees 
from both Woodward and Hughes are 
arranging for the celebration of the semi- 
centennial of the two high schools. The 
event will be held at Music hall Decem- 
ber 26. An appropriate program will be 
rendered, and a chorus of 400 pupils :.rom 
both schools will sing the songs that have 
been most popular during the history of 
these schools. It is estimated that over 
5,000. graduates of the two schools are 





still living, most of whom are residents- 


of Cincinnati or vicinity, or adjacent 
towns. Many are married, and some are 
in foreign lands, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


_— 


The efficiency of fire drills was proved 
twice during the past week, as it has been 
lately a number of times. Fire broke out 
almost simultaneously in the buildings 
adjoining public school 83, 110th street, 
between Second and Third avenues, and 
public school 172, 108th street, between 
First and Second avenues. In the first- 


named school were 2,200 pupils, 1,000 be- 
ing boys in the primary department, 
whilst there were 1,400 primary scholars 
in the second-named. Every classroom 
in both buildings was filled immediately 
after the breaking out of the fires with 
dense smoke. Within three minutes of 
the first stroke of the fire alarm in each 
school, every scholar and teacher had 
passed out of the buildings in quiet and 
order, discipline being maintained 
throughout. It is but a few months ago 
that. public school 83 had a somewhat 
similar experience, the fire in that in- 
stance being in the building itself. The 
conduct of the teachers on this occasion 
was of such an exemplary character that 
they received the public thanks of the 
borough board for it. 

Associate Superintendent Shallow, who 
has charge of the public lectures in 
Brooklyn, reports that, although the 
opening of the fall course last week was 
not properly advertised, owing to the 
slowness of the contract printers, the at- 
tendance was gratifyingly large, showing 
the wisdom of increasing the number of 
lécture centres to twenty-seven. New 
centres have been established in Flatbush, 
Borough Park, Bensonhurst, Parkville, 
Bath Beach, South Brooklyn, East New 
York, Williamsburgh, and Greenpoint, 
and courses will be given in history, lit- 
erature, art, music, physics, science, elec- 
tricity and law. 

The board of education at its last meet- 
ing transferred $10,000 from the general 
fund of the boroughs of Manhattan and 
the Bronx to the same fund of the 
borough of Queens, to make possible the 
payment of teachers’ salaries. 

The Teachers’ Art Club held its first 
regular meeting for the school year on 
October 4 at the Normal College, the 
president, Dr. James P. Haney, in the 
chair. Dr. John Elliot Shrady read a 
paper on “Book Binding.” The club had 
on exhibition eight large framed pictures, 
designed for different schools in the 
borough. 

An effort is being made by combining 
classes under normal size in dierent 
schools, and transferring scholars in ac- 
cordance therewith, to give every child a 
full day in school, and thus do away with 
the part-time classes. Brooklyn has 
solved the problem in part; whe.uer this 
plan can be effectively carried out in 
Manhattan remains to be seen. The con- 
ditions are so different in the two 
boroughs that success in one does not 
necessarily mean success in the other. 

The Brooklyn Teachers’ Association has 
appointed a committee of three to take 
measures in regard to a fitting memorial 
for the late superintendent, Edward G. 
Ward. 

Dr. Gunnison, principal of Erasmus 
Hall high school, appeared before the 
Bayonne (N. J.) Teachers’ Association at 
its last meeting, and read a paper on ‘‘De- 
partmental Work in the Grammar 
Schools.” 

Dr. W. T. Viymen, principal of the 
Eastern district high school, Brooklyn, 1s 
delivering a course of lectures on “The 
Principles and Methods of Education” be- 
fore the Catholic Women’s § Association 
of Brooklyn. Certificates for this work are 
recognized by Superintendent Maxwell in 
the granting of teachers’ license No. 2 for 
a head of department license. 

The board of education presented its 
budget to the board of estimate and ap- 
portionment on October 8, calling for 
$20,465,016.67, an increase over the 
amount all. wed forthis year of $1,952,198. 
During the discussion which followed the 
presentation, Controller Coler asked 
President O’Brien, “‘How much money for 
new schools will be required annually to 
meet the normal increase of school popu- 
lation?” “I think the board of education 
could get along with $5,000,000 each year,” 
was the reply. 

“Then I submit that it will be impos- 
sible for this city to keep all its children 
in schoolhouses unless other important 
city improvements are abandoned,” said 
Mr. Coler. “In the first place, the normal 
increase in taxable values is $80,000,000 a 
year. That means an addition of $8,000,- 
000 to the bond-issuing capacity of the 
city. If out of this $8,000,000 the city 
must annually spend $5,000,000, what is 
to become of other improvements? l 
wish to make this point clear, because it 
is a problem which must be solved by 
some future administration,” 


“Of what avail are public improvements 
if our children are not educated?” replied 
President O’Brien. “I can take you to a 
school in this city in which twenty-nine 
distinct nationalities are represented. At 
their homes they never hear a word of 
English spoken. The only Americanism 
these children learn is at the public 
schools. I know they carry into Social- 
istic and  anarchistic homes American 
ideas, which make of fathers of foreign 
birth and training patriotic American citi- 
zens.” 

“Don’t you think there is too much 
money spent for schoolhouses?” Mr. 
O’Brien was asked. 

“I do not,” was the emphatic reply of 
the president of the school board. 

“You have dowbled the cost of school 
buildings in Brooklyn,’ commented Con- 
troller Coler, 

‘You did not have a decent school build- 
ing in Brooklyn at the time of consolida- 
tion,’ Mr. O’Brien replied. ‘We are put- 
ting up schools which will last, and on 
which little need be spent for repairs.” 

The sechoolship St. Mary's has returned 
from her summer cruise, the return voy- 
age taking thirty-five days. She nas 
visited the Madeira Islands, Lisbon, Gib- 
raltar, and other Mediterranean ports, 

A committee of five trustees, consisting 
of William C. Schermerhorn, Bdward 
Mitchell, John B. Pine, Francis S. Bangs, 
and the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, has been 
appointed to present the names of possible 
candidates from whom a successor to Seth 
Low as president of Colunrbia University 
may be selected. The committee is to re- 
port at the November meeting Nicholas 
Murray Butler is acting as temporary 
president. 

The report of the appointment commit- 
tee of the Teaehers’ College shows wat, 
during the past year, 127 students have 
secured positions as _ superintendents, 
principals, supervisors, teachers in sec- 
ondary and elementary schools, kinder- 
gartens, and as special teachers. 

The trustees’ competitive scholarship, 
Barnard College, was taken this year by 
Miss Isabelle Mott, a graduate of the 
Peter Cooper high school, Bronx borough, 
New York City. : 

The Alumni Weekly, Princeton, pub- 
lishes a criticism of the first annual re- 
port of the secretary of the college en- 
trance examination board so far as it re- 
lates to Princeton’s participation in the 
experiment in solving the probiem of uni- 
form entrance examinations. Princeton 
contributed its share of the expense, and 
the Princeton faculty agreed to accept the 
results temporarily so far as they cover 
the work of the entrance requirements of 

he university; but Princeton declined to 
have anything to do with the administra- 
tion of the board, or to surrender her own 
examinations. In his opening address 
President Patton emphasized that tuis 
scheme of examination is still an experi- 
ment. 








ALLEN SCHOOL, WEST NEWTON. 


_—__— 


Nathaniel T. Allen has had an unusual 
experience as a teacher. On April 12, 
1848, N. T. Allen accepted an invitation 


from Horace Mann and others to take 
charge as principal of the model depart- 
ment of the state normal school, then at 
West Newton. Continuing in that posi- 
tion nearly six years, he, in connection 
with Rev. Cyrus Peirce, established Janu- 
ary, 1854, the West Newton English and 
classical school, continuing as its princi- 
pal until June, 1900, thus completing over 
fifty-two years of teaching in West New- 
ton. In those years N. T. Allen had as- 
sociated with him his brother, George E. 
Allen, teaching thirty-four years; Wil- 
liam F. Allen, cousin, co-author of Allen 
& Greenough’s Latin Text-Books, seven 
years; Phineas Allen, uncle, twenty-seven 
years; James T. Allen, brother, forty 
years; Rev. T. Prentiss Allen, cousin, five 
years; Joseph A. Allen, brother, twenty- 
one years; Edward A. H. Allen, cousin, 
two years; Rev. Joseph H. Allen, D. D., 
of Harvard University, cousin, co-author 
Allen & Greenough’s Latin books, three 
years. The daughters and nieces of 
“Allen Brothers” instructed in the school 
an aggregate of sixty-four years. Thus is 
seen the unprecedented amount of 255 
years which the Allen family gave to de- 
veloping the West Newton English and 
classical school of ‘Allen Brothers.” 


INTENSELY TOUCHING. 

“Bertha, dear, I have the best of news 
for you. You remember me telling you of 
some stock I bought a short time ago?” 

“Yes, George. 

“Well, it has touched par.” 

“That’s good news, indeed. Run right 
into the library and tell them about it; it 
will surely touch ma as well as pa.”—Bos- 
ton Courier, 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 





N order to make this section of the JoURNAL OF 

EDUCATION .as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
woot of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorship-, and important college news. 





Amherst College enrolls 410 names, the 
entering class numbering 120. 


The academic year of Columbia Univer- 
sity began October 8. The freshman 
classes of the various schools show, even 
through the present incomplete returns, 
figures far in excess of any previous reg- 
istration. A conservative estimate gives 
the college class. of 1905 a membership of 
160, Barnard College, 100, and the schools 
of applied science, 170. 


Percy B. Burnet of Chicago has been 
engaged as head of the department of 
French and Spanish in Butler College, 
Indianapolis, to take the place of Edgar 
W. Abbott, who died last summer. Pro- 
fessor Burnet, for the last two years, has 
had charge of the teaching of Spanish in 
the high schools of Chicago. He for- 
merly taught at Oberlin College and at 
the University of Nebraska. 


John A. Shafer resigned his position 
very recently in the Eastern Indiana 
normal at Muncie, to accept a similar po- 
sition in Bellevue College at Omaha, 
Neb., as head of the pedagogical depart- 
ment. The latter institution is a part of 
the University -of Omaha. 


Charles Kendall Adams resigned the 
presidency of the University of Wiscon- 
sin October 10, owing to ill health. Pro- 
fessor Edward A. Birge will be tendered 
the position. 


“Benefactor day” at Trinity College, 
Durham, N. C., was duly observed. 
Bishop Hendrix delivered the annual ad- 
dress, and announced that more gifts had 
been made, aggregating $81,000. Of this 





ASTHMA CURE FREE 


amount, J. B. Duke gives $10,000 to buy 
books; Ben and James Duke give lands 
worth $6,800; Washington Duke, $25,000 
for a central heating plant; and Ben 
Duke; $25,000 for a dormitory. 


The registration at Harvard this year 
shows a falling off in almost every 
branch. The college opens up with 1,971 
students, against 1,995 last year, - Of 
these, 327 are seniors, 413 juniors, 521 
sophomores, 552 freshmen, and 142 spe- 
cials. The law school has 538, against 
566 last year; the graduate school, 291, 
against 375; the divinity, 584, against 
618; the medical school, 498, against 576; 
and the dental, 104. The grand total is 
4,234. 

Dean “Horatio Stevens White of the fac- 
ulty of arts and sciences of Cornell Uni- 
versity has tendered his resignation, and 
has accepted a professorship in the Ger- 
man department at Harvard. His work 
will be middle high German and modern 
German literature. Dean White was 
graduated from Harvard University in 
the class of '73. He came to Cornell in 
the fall of ’76 as an assistant professor of 
Greek and Latin, but the following year 
was given a professorship in the depart- 
ment of Germanic languages. In ’83 he 
was made head of the German depart- 
ment, and in 96 was elected dean of the 
faculty of arts and sciences. He spent 
last year in Europe, and received the de- 
gree of LL.D. from Glasgow University in 
June. 

The official figures of registration at 
Yale show an increase of more than 200 
over last year. The total number of stu- 
dents this year will be about 2,750. | 








WANTED. 

Journal of Education for 1875 and 1885, 
bound or unbound. Address this office, 
New England Publishing Company, Pem- 
berton building, Boston. 














Your Attention should be and is 
called to the | 


Condition of th Text- Books. 


Are they covered with a Holden Book Cover, 
and when damage occurs to the inside, do }ou apply 


our Self- Binders and Transparent Paper in- 
stantly, to prevent their further destruction ? 





A Holden Cover —wmade to last a full school year—- simple to 
adjust — chemically treated — germ-proof — water- 
proof — durable and effective, will increase the Life 
of the books 40 per cent. to 60 per cent., and 

: at the same time REDUCE the ANNUAL OUTLAY 
for NEW BOOKS. 


A Holden Self - Binder — repairs a broken binding — 
fastens in a loosened leaf — strengthens weak- 

ened bindings. 
Holden’s Transparent Paper — mends torn leaves 
without destroying the legibility of the printing. 


The above articles comprise the : 


- HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS,” 
In Use in Over 1300 School Boards. 





HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


SAMPLES FREE. 
P. O. Box 643. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








THE MAGAZINES. , NATURE-STUDY FOR PUBLIC 
aR SCHOOLS. 





Asthmalene Brings Instant Relief and Permanent 
Cure in All Cases. 


SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 


WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY. 








There is nothing like ASTHMALENF. 
It brings instant relief, even in the 
worst cases. It cures when all else 
fails. 


The Rev. C. F. Wexts, of Villa Ridge, Ill., says: 
‘* Your trial bottle of Asthmalene received in good 
condition. I cannot tell you how thankful I feel for 
the good derived from it. 1 was a slave, chained 
with putrid sore throat and Asthma for ten years. | 
despaired of ever being cured. I saw your advertise- 
ment for the cure of this dreadful and tormenting 
disease, Asthma, and thought you had overspoken 
yourselves, but resolved to give it a trial. To my 
astonishment, the trial acted like acharm. Send me 
a full-size bottle.” 


Rev. Dr. Morris Wechsler, 


Rabbi of the Cong. Bnai Israel. 
New York, Jan. 3, 1901. 
Dr. Tart Bros.’ Mepicine Co., 

Gentlemen: Your Asthmalene is an excellent 
remedy for Asthma and Hay Fever, and its composi- 
tion alleviates all troubles which combine with 
Y Asthma. Its success is astonishing and wonderful. 

_ After having it carefully analyzed, we can state that Asthmalene contains no opium, mor 
phine, chloroform, or ether. Very truly yours, 





RELIEF. 











REV. DR. MORRIS WECHSLER, 





Dr. Tart Bros.’ Mepicise Co., Avow Srrinas, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1901. 
Gentlemen: I write this testimonial from a sense of duty, having tested the wonderfv] 
effect of your Asthmalene, for the cure of Asthma. My wife has been afflicted with spasmodic 
A-thma fur the past twelve years. Having exhausted my own skill, as well as many others’, J 
chanced to see your sign upon your windows on 130th street, New York. I at once obtained 
a bottle of Asthmalene. My wife commenced taking it about the first of November. I very 
soon noticed a radical improvement. After using one bottle, her Asthma has disappeared, and 
she is entirely free from all symptoms. I feel that I can consistently recommend the medicine 


to all who are afflicted with this distressing disease. Yours respectfully, 
O. D. PHELPS, M.D. 


Dr. Tart Bros.’ Mepicixy Co., Feb. 5, 1901. 
Gentlemen: I was troubled with Asthma for 22 years. I have tried numerous remedies, 
but they have all failed. 1 ran across your advertisement, and started with atrial bottle. 1 


found relief at once. I have since purchased your full-size bottle, and I am ever grateful. 
I have a family of four children, and for six years was unable to work. 1 am now in the best 
of health, and am doing business every day. This testimony you can make euch use of as you 
see fit. S. RAPHAEL, 


Home address, 235 Rivington street. 67 East 129th st., New York City. 


TRIAL BOTTLE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 
Do not delay. Write at once, addressing DR. TAFT BROS.’ MEDICINE CO., 79 East 
180th St., N. ¥. City, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


—The October number of the Interna- 
tional Monthly contains several contribu- 
tions of unusual interest and power, and 


that deserve to be widely read. M. Gus- 
tave Lanson of the University of Paris, 
and, after Brunetiere, unquestionably the 
greatest living authority on French lit- 
erature, writes on ‘“‘The New Poetry in 
France.” The Monthly publishes, also. 
in this number another of the essays cf 
Professor Hugo Munsterberg, who is now 
so widely known over the whole country 
for his critical, though generous and ap- 
preciative, studies of American institu- 
tions from a German point of view. This 
time it is “American Democracy” he dis- 
cusses, or, rather, American aristocracy, 
in contrast with the ever increasing and 
salutary democratic tendency in Germany. 
Jchn La Farge concludes his essay on 
“Art and Artists’; Judge Simeon Whi. 
Baldwin writes of “The American System 
of Supreme Courts”; Professor Albert 
Bushnell Hart discusses the place of John 
Fiske ‘as a _ historian; and Professor 
Franklin H. Giddings contributes a brief 
review of two important works on “The 
History of the English Poor Law.” All 
of the above are unusually fresh and 
strong articles. 


—The intense character of love in the 
heart of the poet Tennyson and his final 
and long devotion to his invalid wife are 
very charmingly told by Clara E. Laug)- 
lin in the Nevember number of the De- 
lineator. A seasonable atmosphere rises 
from the various departments. The 
styles shown are those for early winter; 
the dressmaking article tells about the 
making of coats; the fancy needlework 
article bears upon Thanksgiving and 
Christmas gifts; the crocheting articles 
are those of a winter character; the gar- 
dening art'cle deals w.th the pruning and 
protection of rose trees throughout win- 
ter. 


COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Middlesex Assoc‘ation will meet in 
Tremont temple October 25, R. J. Con- 
don, president, with addresses by Mar- 
garet A. Haley of Chicago, President A. 
S. Draper, University of Illinois, Super- 
intendent N. C. Schaeffer of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Dr. Edward R. Shaw, School 
of Pedagogy, New York. 

The Plymouth Association will meet at 
Whitman Octoner 25, A. J. Jacoby, presi- 
dent, with Dr. J. E. Russell, déan of 
Teachers’ College, New York, and Alice 
Freeman-Palmer as speakers, 


At this time of the year the cricket is 
an interesting little creature to study, 
and it has a delightful story to tell of 
itself. It can be made very happy in cap- 
tivity, and will afford much pleasure if 
given close observations. Children find 
much instruction and amusement by hav- 
ing cages in the schoolrooms and the 
homes. 

It is interesting to know that the male 
makes music for the pleasure of the 
female. Like other artists for whom we 
pay good money to hear, each male thinks 
his own music best, and cannot bear riv- 
alry with good grace. Quarrels are not 
uncommon among them—just as we have 
heard is sometimes the case with church 
choirs. It is well for the children to de- 
termine by observation whether the 
cricket is a singer or a fiddler. It also 
interests them to locate the ears, which 
are on the legs. There are many other 
observations worthy of note which space 
forbids to mention. If the reader is in- 
terested in children, schools, or teachers, 
he can do them a service by asking the 
Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y., for a Junior Natural- 
ist monthly lesson that will put children 
at work in this line. It is furnished free 
to all schools and teachers in the state of 
New York, being provided for by an ap- 
propriation for university extension of 
agricultural knowledge. Bureau of Na- 
ture Study, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 





WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


With the beginning of the college year, 
a number of new faces appear in the dif- 
ferent faculties. Dr. B. P. Bourland of 
the University of Michigan comes to the 
French department; Drs. W. D. Briggs 
of the University of Vermont and E. E. 


Stevens of Columbia are new instructors 
in English;. Dr. A. W. Fife is teaching 
yerman; Dr. F. W. Reichmann of the 
University of Chicago is a new instructor 
in physics; and Miss Grace Henderson of 
Iowa College is an additional jnstructor 
in French. 

Dr. Edward Meyer has returned from a 
year’s absence in Burope to his place in 
German; Dr. O. F. Tower has been pro- 
moted to an associate professorship in 
chemistry; and Dr. R. W. Deering has 
recently declined the deanship and a pro- 
fessorship of German at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, 
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Some Ne 
a w Books. Teachers’ Agencies. 
Title. Author. Publisher Price ’ . 
How to Teaoh Kessee serene ah pateaitn dawtinile's cts o'c's Huntington Doubleday, Page, & Co., N. ¥., $3.00 m — wer AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 
footing It im Framcomia..... 0.0.0... .-. see. eeee eee, Torrey Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., B’st’n, 1.10 ome, N. ¥.—We have elected Miss Tuck y ‘ 
ward's Lotter We dere. (Book iv attics — American Book Company, N.Y. > pS \ gee” apherny ban hen gma 7th grade veacher at 800, Both of natin Ayn cemps Ho ree ylang ts 
New Fidu . ° Dee eeeeeeee sens Samm ' a sd 4 4 fied with ourse:ves in baving elected them.—Supt. W. D. Hoop, Aug. 30, 1901. 
Introdrencl 0 er seteteestenrenes seeesees coos Eaietein pa . “ + es It Long te filled ae ene We Reve . sudden vacancy in the iladerans ten depertuent, salary $375. 
: Ch COUPBO. «00. ee seeesencreeeceseceereees se zn : ; us - 
Errors in Sclenee e miaeny Ste eacte iy ar ehennd chives sae Salts C. W. Bardeen, ' Syracuse. £0 a Velen eat Tg 7, 1901. din. Pri Bahees the Senetae, AN Fey were ee eeren Me Coen 
utlines of General Biology......................... arg “ “ te — am. — ou accept kindergarten, R - ? Tele- 
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AGENCY 


Kxent Teachers’ Agency, 


CHAMA, NEW MEXICO, 


ome very desirable openings 
ae oom : tor first-class teachers. 


Address, with stamp, for full NT won 
A. R. KENT, Manager. 





“The N. E. TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


1.8, PRICE. MANAGER, | 
CHAS. C. PRICE, GEN’L AGT. 


86 Weybosset St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Offices: { 992 Main St. HARTFORD, CONN. 
Tel. 563 Providence, R. I. 


; 852-3 Hartford, Conn. 








BOSTON FOOD FAIR. 





A DreaM OF DevicaTE CoLtors FROM FLooR 
ro Ceu.inc—Most Beavtirut Deco- 
raTIONS Ever SEEN IN NEw 
ENGLAND. 





The great Boston food fair, Mechanics’ 
building, Boston, is now in full operation 


daily. 

Few events of recent years have cre- 
ated so great a sensation in Boston as 
the opening of this fair. The attendance 
on the opening day exceeded 25,000 per- 
sons, and every day since then the build- . 
ing has been crowded. 

The variety of food products exhibited 
is immense, and many new foods are be- 
ing shown. 

The women visitors: to the fair are 
greatly interested in the domestic science 
department, in which Miss Nellie Dot 
Ranche gives free lessons every after- 
noon, at 2.30, in the art of cooking and 
serving. Miss Ranche is very practical 
in her methods; her lectures are all 
largely attended. 

There are hosts of other attractions at 
the fair, including ““A Day in the Alps,” 
a: wonderful electrical display, ‘Ben 
Hur,” Jim Key, the educated horse, who 
makes change on the cash register, spells 
words and names, multiplies, adds, and 
does other problems with figures, all of 
which attractions are drawing big 
crowds, 

There are fine band concerts going on 
every afternoon and evening and some- 
thing is going on all the time. 

The restaurants, which are superior, 
are in charge of L. E. Bova, a prominent 
Boston caterer. ° 

There are excursions to the fair from 
all parts of New England. The price of 
admission is only twenty-five cents. 








DUKE OF YORK AT HALIFAX. 


There will undoubtedly be no greater 
demonstration in all the world-circling 
‘rip of the Duke and Duchess of York 
Lor at Halifax October 19-21. Besides 
eing one of, if not the greatest, military 
and naval strongholds of the British em- 
pire, it will be the point of departure 
from the American continent of the 
royal party. Great preparations are be- 
ing made to have this demonstration ex- 
ceed anything ever before witnessed, and 


it Will pay every British subject who can 
bossibly be there. For the benefit of 
Such, the Plant line will sell excursion 


tickets to Halifax for $7.50, good going 
ra steamer up to and including October 
’, and returning within thirty days. 


the The evidence,” said the judge, “shows 
‘at you threw a stone at this man.” 
hewt®:” replied Mrs, O’Hoolihan, “an 
the looks av the man shows more than 
bien» er honor, It shows thot Oi hit 
'm.”—Chicago News, 


‘size Perry pictures, except in size. 


BOSTON EDITION OF THE PERRY 
PICTURES. 

The Perry Pictures Company of Malden, 
Mass., with their usual progressiveness, 
have just brought out something new in 
the Perry pictures. To distinguish the 
new pictures from their regular edition, 
they call them the Boston Bdition of the 
Perry Pictures. 

The Boston edition are like the extra 
They 
are on rough paper, 544x8 inches, and in 
that beautiful sepia tone that is so popu- 
lar in the extra size. Although the pic- 
tures in the Boston edition are more ex- 
pensive to the publishers, they have de- 
cided to send them in the subjects in 
which they are now furnished at the same 
price as the regular edition, one cent each 
for twenty-five or more, 120 for $1.00. All 
orders for the Perry pictures, one-cent 
size, will be filled with the Boston edition 
as far as the subjects ordered are being 
furnished in the new edition, without 
extra charge. Many subjects are now 
ready, and more will follow rapidly. One 
who has not seen them does not realize 
the artistic beauty of these pictures. 








THREE HUNDR&D THOUSAND 
TEACHERS. 


At the beginning of the present school 
year there were 6,189 school teachers in 
New York county (Manhattan and the 
Bronx boroughs), 3,970 in Brooklyn, and 
1,000 in the boroughs of Queens and Rich- 
mond, a total of 11,169 in the whole of the 
Greater New York. 

Chicago has 6,000 school teachers, more 
than one-half the number of New York, 
but Chicago is a city of large area, with 
a compact population in only a few wards, 
and it is, moreover, a city in which, by 
reason of the variety and diversity of the 
languages spoken by school children, a 
larger relative proportion of teachers is 
required than in New York. 

There are 3,500 school] teachers in Phila- 
delphia, 1,950 in Boston, 1,750 in Balti- 
more, 1,200 in Washington, 1,375 in Cleve- 
land, 1,000 in Cincinnati, 1,800 in St. 
Louis, 1,000 in San Fracisco, 700 in New 
Orleans, 900 in Detroit, 890 in Milwaukee, 
850 in Minneapolis, 890 in Newark, 1,000 
in Pittsburg, 750 in Rochester, and 650 in 
Providence, R. I. There are in the whole 
United States nearly 300,000 teachers and 
instructors, including those who give lec- 
tures or special instruction. 








Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and ‘is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other cases, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a 








MERICAN : : : 
and FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 


introduces to Colleges 
Schools, and Families 


for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU s2xtoshea,in i394, 


Etticient assistants. 


sitions all over the United States. 
Efficient service. 


Prompt attention 


A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 


Svoecial advantages Courteous treatment, 
Circulars free. Address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 





THE 
1 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE J ££Etr4nie. 


20 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.—Also, Baxter Building, PORTLAND, ME. 





SCHERMERHOR 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Others and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. 
3 E. 14th St, N. Y. 


. V. Huyssoon, 


Joun ©. Rookwexn, | Managers. 





BOSTON, Mass.,4 Ashburton PI. 
NEw York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. 


CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulev’d. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bidg. 
OSKALOOSA, lowa, 4 Evans Bidg. 


DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Propa., 
2-A Beacon St. oston. 
y. M. ©. A. Bldg., Los A ngeles. 
Send for Agency Manu&.. 5 





SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and West °° better advantages to aspiring teacher! 


WSTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very 





in that field. For full information write to 


s than any other section. THE SOUTE- 
ful h 4 . 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 








ALBANY 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y, 





Tre Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools, and faiilies, Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 





HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 


to explain our plans to you.- 
ManuATTAN Biba. 


Address 


HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Mornzs, lows. 
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Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


211—215 


AKRON, OHIO, 


Pemberton Building, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
. in every part of the country. 


: 20 Pemberton 8q., Boston. ¢ 


wh. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE |Kellogg’s Bureau 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior teachers. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
(24th Year.) St. Louis, Mo. 





Teachers Wanted 
HEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention “Journal of Edneation.” 





SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers yan 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St.. New York. 











THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 


By Dr. W. T. Harris, A. 8. Draper, H. 8. Tarbell. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Paper, 148 pages. 
Price, 15 cents. 


Ten or more copies to one address, 10 cents each. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston, 
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WINSHIP TEACHERS AGENCY 





At this season of the year Superintendents and school officers 


have considerable difficulty 1 
unexpected vacancies. 


n finding desirable teachers to fill 


The demand made upon us for teachers this fall is so great 


that we could easily assist almost 
to procure better positions. Men 
We shall be glad to receive 


any number of first-class teachers 
and women are in equal demand. 
calls or letters bearing upon this 


question. Following are a few of the many unsolicited testimo- 


nials received by us lately: 


I am perfectly satisfied —in fact, much | 
pleased — with what you have done for me; 
and if, at any future time, I need the services 
of an agency I shall undoubtedly come to you 
again. * * * 

I shall recommend your agency tu any one 
who is in need of such help as I know you can 
give. Yours very truly, 


‘Lynn, Mass., Feb. 21, 1901. 





_—_-— 





Thank you for the interest which you have | 
shown in me since I registered with you, and 
believe me one of the staunch upholders of the 
agency. Sincerely yours, 





Pawtucket, R. I.. Aug. 27, 1901. 


I have decided to give up teaching. * * * 


I have only words of praise for your agency, 
and regret to sever connections with so gentle- 
manly and businesslike an agency. You did 
more for me than I expected. 

. Cordially yours, 





I really feel grateful to your agency for 
putting me in the way of coming here. I think 
I have said this before, but it will bear repeat- 
jng. The work is just what I like. If I should 
some day wish to do a larger work of the same 
kind, I shall surely ask yourhelp. * * * 

Sincerely yours, 





E. Fairfield, Me., April 15, 1901. 





The following is from a prominent Massa- 
chusetts Superintendent : — 

You know I do not possess unlimited faith 
in the value of agencies to superintendents 
seeking promotion, but I am glad to admit that 
your good offices in this particular case are 
very apparent, and I wish to thank you very 
heartily for the manner in which you have rep- 
resented my interests. * * * 
Yours very truly, 








Concord, N. H., Sept. 22, 1901. 


Sept. 28, 1901. 





WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


211-215 Pemberton Building 


20 Pemberton Square 


BOSTON, MASS, 





TWO NEW BOOKS. 





Holiday Songs 
AND EVERY DAY SONGS AND GAMES. 
By EMILIE POULSSON. 
Profusely Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. 


This book has been long in preparation, and is | 
published at great expense, but we expect for ita | 
warm welcome on account of the reputation of 
Miss Poulsson,and a permanent popuiarity on ac- 
count of its intrinsic werits. 





Attractive cloth cover. Price, $2.00. 


Raphia and Reed Weaving. 
By ELIZABETH SANBORN KNAPP. 


The book will contain, also, a course in paper and 
cardboard construction, and another course in free 
weaving with strips of cover paper of contrasting 
cvlors. 

‘rhe raphia and reed work will be unique and of 
great ‘elp to all who are looking for something 
new and attractive for the lower grades. 


Bound in cloth. Price, 50 cents. 





MILTON BRADLEY C 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
11 East 16th St. 1333 Arch St. 


O., Springfield, Mass. 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
168 Peachtree St. 122 McAllister St. 





Nature Study 


by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 





A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


‘*Natore Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden dves, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this litthe book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Hity. Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 





| Best Work Yet Written. 


| 4 Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 

Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
Caro.tyn D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 





The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 





Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. 


Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Lrberal discounts for introduction. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 
202 Michigan Avenue. 


BOSTON : 
20 Pemberton Square. 











JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 





THE GREATEST CHARACTER STUDY 
EVER PUBLISHED 


The Boston Herald (November 5) 
gave the book a full column ap- 


preciative editorial . . .. . 


The New England Magazine ( De- 
the book several 


columns of appreciative editorials. 


cember) gives 





Every PREACHER 
TEACHER 
STATESMAN 
PHILANTHROPIST 


. 


should have a copy 


Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 25 cents 


Re he MYR RS Se oO). 


HARRISBURG, PA. 





Publishers. 











| CNIVERSILY Y Write for Catalogue: 


# Price-List, * 
Any Information. 


ee eee HH 
43-47 East 10th St. 











PUBLISHING 


Lessons in Geography 
By M. G. CHENEY, M. S. 


FOUND! a pleasing, practical, and thorough 
method of teaching Geography. Sixty-four class 
1 ssons. Eighth edition. Revised trom census of 
pr A - ive a: — a broad and 

atic knowledge of Geogra reparator 
to Regents’ and Gaal skamunarions ee . 
Single copy, 25 cts. Send stamp for prospectus. 
M. G. CHENEY, Franklinville, N. Y. 





COMPANY (@ 


N. E. Dept., 


v New York. v 














120 Summer Street, »<~— 
raav heer BOSTON, MASS. 

























ANGUAGES For Self-Study, } 
School Use, &c. 

Cortina’s Method (complete) 

French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50. 

Awarded First Prize Columbian Exposition. 
French sample, 8 lessons, 30 cts. 


PHONOGRAPH § 3p cere any enguace, 900 


1. VERBOS ESPANOLES, Eng. equivalents, 5c. 
2. CORTINA’S Span.-Eng. Diction’y, index, 25c. 





O. CORTINA SERIES, 
DESPUES DE LA LLUVIA. annotated, 25c. 
EL INDIANO, Spanish and English, 50c. 


EL INDIANO, Spanish, annotated, 400: 
AMPARO, Novel, Spanish and English, 5c. 
. AMPARO, Spanish edition, annotated, 50c. 
. EL FINAL DE NoRMA, annotated in Eng., 75c. 
. MODELOS PARA CARTAS, Span -Eng., 75c. 
. FORTUNA, 4 stories, annot’d in English, 35c. 
. TEMPR‘NO,YCONSOL, “ “ 35c. 
Cat. of other text and imported Spanish Books. 


R. D. Cortina Academy of Languages, 44W. 34th St, N.° 


OROAA MRE y 














Completely Parsed Caesar 
Gallic War, Book I. 
BY, REV. JAMES B. FINCH, M.A., D. D. 


| cLoTx—$1.50 Postpaid—400 Paczs 


1] The Latin words in the Latin order just as 
|| Caesar wrote them: with the exact /itera/ | 
English equivalent of each Latin word directly 
ender it (interlined); and with a second, elegant 
translation in the margin ; als with Footnotes 
in which every word is completely parsed, and 
allconstructions explained, with References to 
the leading Latingrammars. Each page com- 
plete—the Latin text, the inferiinear literal 
translation, the marginal flowinz translation, 
the parsing—all at a glance without lurning a 
leaf! 
| HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers, 
|| 4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, N.Y. City | 
Schnolbooks of all publishers at one store | 
. = aiieaglainnapagil 
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Eaucational Institutions. 


COLLEGKs. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 








er 











NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


M4S- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
ata for the advancement of art edu cation, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches cf iadustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Lxeter St., Boston, 
‘G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especia! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRipGewaTeER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. YDEN, A.M. 


tw TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
© For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P, BEOKWITH. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WrsTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


QtATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FiroHBURG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
form G@. Ta dueson, Princ ivs'. 


























FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


VOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address Winsuir TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
3 Somerset Street. Boston. 











Any Subscriber 
of the JournaL or Epvucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 

New ENGLAND PuBLisHine Co. 





FIRST YEARS IN HANDICRAFT 


By WALTER J. KENYON, of the State Normal School, San Francisco. Square 12mo, fully illustrated, $1.00. 


This is a book that fits into a long vacant spot. 


ani hands. The materials used are inexpensiv 
primary teachers, or for mothers during a rain 


Special to Teachers, 85 cta. 


e, but durable, and the products are exquisite. 
y day in the nursery, 


It is not ‘‘ sloyd,’’ but it is a manual to teach children from 


i seven to twelve years how to make pretty and useful things with the scissor® 
Many children over twelve years will be attracted by the work. The book is of great value for 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO,, 33--37 EH. 17th St., New York, 


